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CHAPTER I. 



PECCAVI. 



Too late I stayed — forgive the crime — 

Unheeded flew the hours. 
How noiseless falls the foot of Time, 

That only treads on flowers ! 

I AM afraid that when people come to the end of 
this chapter they will also arrive at the conclusion 
that I was "a terrible young girl," as Sweetlips 
used to call me; and^ indeed, no one can have 
a worse opinion of my shameful silence than I 
subsequently had myself. 

Maurice and I became excellent friends, as you 
have seen ; and if with friendship we had been 
content, these confessions need never have been 
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made. A steady, sensible, brotherly and sisterly 
regard is an admirable thing ; but is such friend- 
ship possible between a handsome young Artillery 
officer and (though I speak of myself) a pretty 
girl, who have many tastes and ideas in common, 
and who are thrown into each other's intimate 
society day after day and week after week ? 

Maurice was my partner for three waltzes at 
every dance we went' to. At tennis we generally 
played together, and somehow I never was so 
successful as when he was on my side. He was 
my constant escort when I rode of an evening, 
and never failed to join us every Thursday 
•morning — the garrison holiday. Uncle had given 
me a new horse — a young chestnut waler, called 
"Cavalier," and Mrs. Vane had entirely appro- 
priated '^Methusalem^' for her own exclusive use. 
She, uncle, and I were frequently joined 
by Maurice and Dicky Campbell, and the latter 
usually rode at my bridle-rein, for Cavalier 
was half broken, and as hot-tempered and 
impulsive as any of his namesakes, and liable 
to frantic fits of alarm at the burly elephants 
we sometimes met, or the long string of camels 
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Stealing silently past. I shall never forget 
those lovely Indian mornings ! — the fresh crisp 
air still retaining the coolness of daybreak, the 
heavy dew sparkling on the grass, and the slowly 
rising sun gradually gilding tree and mosque 
and far-stretching plains. 

Passing through early-rising villages, we beheld 
groups of picturesque women, surrounding that 
centre of attraction the well, clad in bright yellow 
garments, confined round the waist with broad 
massive silver belts, their hair ornamented or 
padded out with fragrant white blossoms from 
the neighbouring cork-trees. Inside little brown 
houses, the sound of grinding corn for the family 
use might be heard, accompanied by cheerful 
chanting. Droves of pack-bullocks would be 
passed, driven by their sturdy, long-legged owner, 
singing as he went a wild monotonous song. 
Away from the cantonments and villages, out 
into the clear open country, what gallops we had, 
Maurice and I being the two best mounted and 
the most enthusiastic, led the van, sometimes, put- 
ting up a fox or a jackal, to which Tuppence gave 
long, praiseworthy, but wholly unavailing chase. 
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Maurice's one extravagance was horseflesh. 
He owned, to my knowledge, three capital 
chargers, a dog-cart horse, and a couple of polo 
ponies. Mounted on his black Arab, "Desert- 
bom " — no contemptible handful — as he cantered 
beside me on his hard-mouthed but light-footed 
steed, he looked the very beau idM of a graceful 
finished horseman. A Terai hat, a kind of gray 
felt sombrero encircled by a dark blue and gold 
puggaree, cast a romantic, not to say becoming 
shadow over his face, and his much too eloquent 
dark gray eyes. 

If Major Percival could only ride like 
Maurice! But the wildest flight of imagination 
failed to realise Major Percival on horseback at 
all, much less bestriding Maurice's fiery black 
Arab ; and I smiled to myself a wicked smile as 
I pictured his face, his gestures, and his ultimate 
destination, during some of those mad wild 
plunges that Maurice appeared to enjoy. He 
often said that he preferred to keep a horse no 
one could ride but himself, and he would not 
give a groat for any dog that would look at — 
much less follow, or care for — anyone but his 
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special proper master. These trivial remarks 
gave me little glimpses of Maurice's character. 
If he demanded such absolute devotion from 

his dumb animals, what would he not ask 
from 

However, it was no concern of mine. Maurice 
could no doubt be jealous, very jealous, but his 
jealousy would never affect me. During these 
tite-d'tiie rides we became excellent friends, and 
my cousin's mind was wholly disabused of the 
passing impression it had received from the gate- 
top that moonlight evening. We talked of 
Gallow, the draining of the lower meadows, the 
new roof, the new cottages — improvements that 
would absorb the best part of Maurice's income 
for the next three or four years. Nothing was 
done without my approval ; not a gate put up, 
nor a tree cut down. " You know so much more 
about the place than I do," Maurice would say 
humbly, as he confided his troubles and his 
business correspondence to my inexperienced ear, 
Gallow was heavily mortgaged, too, and in no way 
an unalloyed bequest. 

" You ^would not sell it, I suppose ? '' I 
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profanely asked ; " it is not much good to you. 
You will never live there." 

" Sell it ? Never ! What are you thinking of, 
Nora? Sell Gallow, which has been in our 
family since the flood? Sell the banshee, that 
gambols on the roof? The whole contents of 
the burying-ground would rise at the mere 
thought. No, no! I am not quite such a Goth 
as you imagine. To begin with, I could not sell 
it, it is entailed property, and, to conclude, I have 
more family pride than you seem to imagine.'' 

''But you will never live there,'' I again 
urged. "You must hate the place. Your 
recollections of it cannot be very pleasant. 
By-the-way, I hope you attach no special 
importance to first impressions. Shall you ever 
forget the day you picked me out of the mud ? " 

"No," he returned emphatically. ''What 
an object you were, to be sure! No one can 
ever accuse me of falling in love with you at 
first sight, can they ? " 

" I should rather think not ! " " Nor at any 
other," I was about to add, but suddenly arrested 
my too ready tongue, and asked instead : '* How 
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many times did you come to Gallow — three 
times, was it not?" 

**Yes; my first visit was made memor- 
able by your practical jokes. My second was 
devoted to hunting; and my third" — a pause — 
"my third was the luckiest visit I ever paid in 
my life/^ 

This speech was made with deliberate inten- 
tion; it was the first time Maurice had even 
distantly hinted at the old bond between us. 

" Your third visit to Gallow was altogether 
hateful and detestable," I answered vehemently, 
avoiding his eyes, and looking straight between 
my horse's ears; "and we will never speak of 
it ^ain, if you please/' I gave no time for an 
answer purposely, but administering a sharp cut 
of my whip to the much amazed Cavalier, was 
soon alongside of uncle and Mrs. Vane, whose 
company effectually excluded any more youthful 
reminiscences on the part of my companion. 

But Maurice found other topics more welcome 
to me, as we walked our horses homewards under 
the shade of the wide-spreading fig-trees that 
fringed our high roads. He told me of his years 
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spent in India, and described people and places 
with a wit and freshness that interested and 
delighted me. Nothing fired my imagination 
more than a description he gave me of a shooting 
trip in Bundelcund, a wild, little-known tract near 
Central India, where glades of green park-like 
land were studded with magnificent trees ; where 
lakes were half covered with sheets of unsuspecting 
duck, teal, geese, and wild-fowl of all descriptions ; 
where the red flamingo drilled his battalions un- 
disturbed ; the peacock proudly paced his sylvan 
solitude, monarch of all he surveyed ; where tanks 
and pools were concealed beneath a network of 
exquisite pink-tinted lotus-flowers, and black buck 
and deer abounded, sauntering hither and thither 
in leisurely, graceful groups. But where Maurice 
became really eloquent was when he spoke of 
big game — of the watchings, the waitings, the 
beats — and of the bag of twenty-five fine tigers 
which rewarded the unflagging exertions of two 
whole hot months. 

Was it because Maurice was my escort that 
these mornings, these Thursday mornings, seemed 
to me heaven-sent, the happiest of my whole 
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existence ? I dared not ask myself the ques- 
tion ; when it forced itself to my notice, I 
instantly thrust it angrily aside. 

Maurice was my cousin, the friend of my 
early days (I did not think so then), my nearest 
relative in the world after auntie. He rode 
capitally — he was a delightful companion. As 
to Major Percival, if he could not ride he could 
xio other things, "and we all know,'' remon- 
strating eagerly with my too tiresome conscience, 
*' that comparisons are odious.'' 

Day after day went by, flew by; it seemed 
to me; and I had never yet made my little 
speech to Maurice; the longer I postponed it 
the more difficult I found it to make the avowal. 
He had given me his entire confidence ; I knew 
all about his doings for the last five years, and 
indeed, with Mrs. Vane to jog his memory, he 
had no chance of forgetting much. There were 
no love-passages in his past, absolutely none; 
and "I am too old to fall in love now," he 
rashly boasted to me at an early stage of our 
friendship. "According to your friend, Mrs. 
Roper, you take the malady when you are quite 
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young, and surely I am out of danger — eight- 
and-twenty next August ! " 

"Don't shout till you are out of the wood," 
returned Mrs. Vane with a laugh. "Look at 
George." 

(Now George was her husband, who had fallen 
madly in love with her, if report was to be be- 
lieved, when he had attained the ripe age of fifty.) 
Shooting, fighting, playing polo — ^which with him 
anxounted to a passion — ^were the events that 
Maurice chiefly dwelt on when he summed up his 
past career. Poor fellow ! he firmly believed that 
he was as intimate with all the episodes of my 
lazy young life as I was myself. Alas, again I say. 
Poor Maurice ! 

It was the height of the Mulkapore season, 
and, as we rolled homeward in the open carriage, 

ft 

those white moonlight nights, from balls and 
dinner-parties, I, sitting with my back to the 
horses, feigned abstraction or fatigue, as I gazed 
over the moon-flooded plain, — was I thinking 
of Major Percival, do you imagine ? No, indeed,. 
I was not ; every corner, every chink, every 
crevice of my mind had Maurice for its tenant. 
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I was mentally reviewing every word, weighing 
every glance, and spending the evening over and 
over again in imagination. Whilst I danced and 
enjoyed myself I could not refrain from watching 
Maurice^ and taking a cousinly interest in him- 
self and his partners ; and I found, after a* time, 
that it gave me a very novel and curiously 
disagreeable sensation to see him laughing and 
talking to other girls, exactly as he did with 
me ; to see him sitting out dances with pretty 
companions, his brown head bent low in con- 
fidential conversation, and his arm assiduously 
wielding a fan. I would look away as if I had 
been stung, and angrily ask myself, as I floated 
round the room to the strains of an excellent 
string band : " Could it be possible that I was 
envious of my cousin's attentions to other girls ? 
Was I so wicked as to be jealous of Maurice ? *' 
Absurd! for we all know that jealousy is akin 
to love. 

By degrees the bonhomie of Maurice's man- 
ners disappeared, his cavalier, cousinly criticisms 
remained unspoken, and were replaced by a 
reserved deferential demeanour, a slight but 
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subtle change that I told myself I was at a loss 
to understand. But in truth, and in my heart 
of hearts, I had a glimmering of the reason, a 
faint, intangible, but none the less certain con- 
viction that Maurice loved me. I had seen the 
same symptoms in others, and in former instances 
I had been partly vexed, partly flattered, and 
wholly indifferent. Query, was I vexed, was I 
indifferent now? I tried to blind my eyes, to 
silence my conscience, to tell myself that we 
only cared for each other as cousins. Why, then, 
did the sight of Maurice's horse in the distance, 
much less Maurice himself, bring a flutter to my 
heart, a flame to my cheek ? I postponed — 
weakly and wickedly postponed — telling Maurice 
of my engagement. Every night I said to myself, 
" I will certainly tell him to-morrow ; " and when 
to-morrow came, it was still to-morrow, I pre- 
tended that opportunities for making the an- 
nouncement were lacking, that when I had 
screwed my courage to the sticking-point some 
interruption invariably occurred. That after all 
it did not greatly signify when I told him ; full 
well I knew the difference between us the great 
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change my news would make. **You ought to 
tell, you must tell, you shall tell him," clamoured 
conscience; but in the end I am truly ashamed 
to confess, that it was not conscience, but Mrs. 
Vane, that forced the truth from my reluctant 
lips. 



CHAPTER II. 

COLONEL KEITH'S LITTLE TEA. 

With every minute you do change your mind, 
And call him noble that was once your hate. 

Coriolanus. 

*' What wicked extravagance, Nora ! Your new 
habit for a jungle ride ! You are taking it quite into 
everyday use ! I declare it is well for you that 
you are going to marry a rich man." Such was 
Mrs. Vane's friendly expostulation as she and I 
awaited our horses one afternoon in the porch. 
"There's no one coming excepting Dicky and 
Ellen," she added reassuringly; "do run and 
change it/^ 

I could not reasonably explain to her that 
Maurice had more than once informed me that 
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nothing I possessed suited me a quarter as well 
as my dark blue habit, and that I was wearing 
it to look my best in his eyes — I did not admit 
this to myself, much less, need I say, to my 
companion. . No ; I mendaciously assured her 
''that number two was really so shabby, that 
it was scarcely decent, and would soon make 
a grand scarecrow." 

" Shabby ! " she echoed. " FU trouble you for 
mine/' holding out a very threadbare elbow and 
pointing to a large patch on the skirt ; " but it's 
quite good enough for scrambling about among 
the ruins." Then, as if struck by a sudden 
thought, she turned sharply round and added 
suspiciously : 

" Captain Beresford is not coming, is he ? " 

" I believe he is ; hes aid something about it," 
I answered carelessly, without raising my eyes, 
and continuing to draw a pattern in the sand with 
my riding-cane with increasing zeal and finish. 

'^ Now I understand why we have put on our 
best habit Why did we not say so at once ? " 
she demanded sarcastically. " And what are you 
blushing about, eh?" 
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Take care, Nora. 

"We sighed, we grieved, we wept, we never 
blushed before,'' she quoted impressively. 

" Who never blushed before ? and who is blush- 
ing now?'' inquired a well-known voice, and 
Maurice, who had ridden up unnoticed on the 
sandy avenue, joined us. 

" Oh, Nora, of course ! " 

" Never mind, Nora, you need not be ashamed. 
Darwin declares a blush to be the most human of 
all emotions. Who ever saw a dog, a cat, or a 
monkey blush ? Your blushes proclaim that you 
belong to the most superior order of humanity. 
I am only sorry that I cannot keep you in 
countenance." 

" Nevertheless I have seen you acquit yourself 
nobly," observed Mrs. Vane condescendingly. 

"As for instance ?" he inquired with an 

incredulous smile. 

"As, for instance, at that dinner-party at the 
Dwyers*, when conversation, from a loud buzz, 
suddenly subsided to a dead silence, and a certain 
young lady was heard saying : ' You are exactly 
my style, Captain Beresford.; I adore the Artillery ! ' " 
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"Come, Mrs. Vane, that is a very, very old 
story. Your memory is too good. Well, what 
about this ride to the city ? We ought to make a 
start soon. Who is coming } " 

" Colonel Neville, Nora, Dicky Campbell, 
Ellen Fox, you and I, and Boysie Towers," 
returned Mrs. Vane, counting on her fingers. 

" Boysie Towers ! '' he echoed in a tone of 
amazed disapprobation. 

" Yes ; Colonel Keith said he might come, and 
you know it is his party; he is to drive down 
to the ruins, and have tea awaiting us in some 
picturesque locality, and we can ride home by 
moonlight." 

At this instant we were joined by uncle, Ellen, 
and Dicky ; and, just as we started, Boysie, on his 
long-suffering, skewbald Mahratta, came tearing 
into the compound. 

Our ride to the ruined city was absolutely un- 
eventful. I rode with Dicky; he was nearly 
always my escort of late, thanks to Mrs. Vane. 
By some mysterious but efficacious manoeuvre, she 
invariably appropriated Maurice. If he and I ever 
found ourselves alone she immediately joined us ; 
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It was the same at the piano ; the same at our 
rides, our walks ; firmly, but with graceful polite- 
ness, she thrust herself into all our tite-ct'tites. I 
could not reasonably complain — why should she 
not? 

About seven miles from Mulkapore, in the 

middle of a vast undulating plain, are the remains 
of an ancient, long-deserted city ; the walls, now 
partly overgrown with moss and grass, cover an area 
of no less than five miles in circumference ; the deep 
moat is pasture for herds of spotted deer and black 
buck, and so is the whole interior, save where here 
and there ruins resembling mosques, tombs, bar- 
racks, and aqueducts, have not yet crumbled to- 
the ground, and still stand erect, gray, decrepid,^ 
and moss-grown. No records did this ruined city 
leave. If it ever possessed fame, it is entirely 
forgotten ; it is so absolutely unknown, so com- 
pletely dead to the world, that it is now nameless. 
Near one of the old entrances we found Colonel 
Keith's gharry, and the "Gander," unharnessed 
and grazing, as became his name. We rode inside 
the wide enclosure, which really differed but 
slightly from the surrounding plains, and piloted 
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by our syces, made for the sequestered spot where 
we were to have tea. Colonel Keith had selected 
the interior of a massive-looking tower, which 
commanded a fine view, but had to be scaled in a 
manner that would have taxed the energies of any 
ordinary goat. Nevertheless, our host was estab- 
lished when we arrived, and gave us a loud and 
hearty welcome as we successively scrambled to 
his feet. Tea was ready ; in * a remote corner the 
kettle was boiling, on a table-cloth were spread 
various dainty comestibles, on which I saw 
Boysie already feasting his appreciative eye. We 
were soon seated round the tea-maker (Mrs. Vane), 
doing ample justice to the refreshments set before 
us, especially Boysie, whose voracity on these 
occasions was a matter of well-deserved notoriety. 
It was a lovely afternoon ; a little balmy 
breeze barely made itself felt, as we reclined in 
a variety of luxurious attitudes around the table- 
cloth. Mrs. Vane sat at the head, with Maurice 
on one side of her and uncle at the other; I 
came next to uncle, Dicky Campbell next to me. 
Maurice was favoured with the immediate society 
of Boysie ; and Colonel Keith, too stout to recline 
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on one elbow, like the rest of the company, or 
to sit tailor-fashion, had found a nice large flat 
stone, upon which he sat enthroned at the head 
of the feast. 

Beneath] us lay the plain — upon which long, 
long shadows commenced to stretch themselves 
— the nondescript nameless ruins, and herds 
of half tame black buck, who were leisurely 
sauntering about in blissful ignorance of our 
neighbourhood. 

"This tea has only just been introduced to 
the hot water, good people," said Mrs. Vane, " so 
you must all bide a wee and exercise your patience." 

" I'm sure this old city must be a jolly place 
for ghosts," remarked Dicky, with startling abrupt- 
ness. 

" And snakes,^' added Maurice impressively. 

"Snakes there may be,'' I answered, coiling 
my habit tightly round me, and glancing appre- 
hensively at a neighbouring pile of stones, "but 
ghosts I don't believe in ; there are no ghosts in 
India." 

"There you are mistaken, my dear young 
lady," replied Colonel Keith blandly; "India is 
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the original headquarters, the family abode of 
ghosts ; those in Europe are only colonists. 
Why, we could give you twenty well-authenti- 
cated stories out here for one you would hear at 
home." 

*^ Twenty ghost stories ! " cried Boysie eagerly, 
pausing in the act of buttering a piece of seed 
cake ; '^ oh, do tell us 07ie'^ 

'^ Oh yes, do,^' echoed Mrs. Vane ; ^' it is 
broad daylight, and ^we all can sit close together, 
and V looking confidently behind her, ^^ have a 
wall at my back.'' 

'^Commence, commence without further de- 
lay. Once upon a time,'' we clamoured. 

'^But you are all rank unbelievers," objected 
Colonel Keith, with superb commiseration. 

*^ Never mind that ; who knows but you may 
have the glory of converting us," replied Maurice 
encouragingly, turning round on his elbow, and 
preparing to give our host his undivided attention. 

"I want no converts; seeing is believing 
and I have no time for a long-winded tale. How- 
ever, I'll just give you a few ideas for your imagi- 
nations to work upon, if you like.' 
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" Ahem ! attention. Are you all ready ? ^' 
said Maurice, glancing round. 

''Well," resumed Colonel Keith, having lit 
a cheroot, '^what I am going to tell you is not 
fiction, but a fact/' looking at Mrs. Vane with 
an impressive nod, 

" There is a house in Cheetapore — a large two- 
storeyed, slate-coloured bungalow — standing in the 
middle of a mango-tope, and once most popular ; 
but now empty, and universally shunned. It is 
haunted by a very extraordinary thing — a man^s 
head. This head is that of a native, and wears a 
large green turban, and is to be seen, only too con- 
stantly, peeping through doorways, jumping about 
the floor, looking over your shoulder when you 
are shaving at the glass, and always disappearing 
and vanishing in a most surprising and unlooked- 
for manner. It has frightened nervous ladies by 
the score, and many strong, able-bodied men have 
seen and objected to it Sometimes it gaily rolls 
downstairs before you ; sometimes it peeps in at a 
window ; sometimes it grins ; sometimes it makes 
the most truly diabolical faces. Its mood is 
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variable ; only one thing about it is certain — its 
unfailing appearance after nightfall." 

" Ugh, how horrid ! " ejaculated Boysie. 

" How are you feeling now, Mrs. Vane ? ^^ in- 
quired Maurice cheerfully. " Don't you think you 
would be a very desirable tenant for the slate- 
coloured bungalow ? " 

" Not for the gold of Ophir/^ she answered 
with a shudder. 

" I have heard of a somewhat similar story/' 
said uncle sociably ; " the only difference was, that 
my house was haunted by a hand — a small, white, 
woman's hand — that became a downright nuisance. 
It beckoned at doors, it tapped at windows, it 
leant unexpectedly on your shoulders, and it 
awoke you by passing its icy-cold fingers across 
your face.^^ 

•' Don't ! You are giving me a series of cold 
thrills ! " cried Mrs. Vane ; " do change the 
subject, let us talk of something more cheerful. 
I do not know which was worst, the head or 
the hand." 

^*I think I should prefer a whole ghost, not 
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piecemeal apparitions/^ said Maurice, "what do 
you say, Mr. Tuppence?" — to Tuppence, who 
now thrust his ugly, intelligent head over his 
master's shoulder. 

" Now, Captain Beresford, it's your turn ; tell us 
some nice, amusing anecdote, that will drive away 
these hideous recollections," said Mrs. Vane ; "come, 
we are not going to let you off. Commence." 

"Well, 1^11 tell you a story Tuppence told 
me, about a friend of his — about a very nice 
person — a little rough-haired terrier, and he begs 
me to impress upon you/' dragging Tuppence 
to the front and making him sit on his haunches, 
" that this is a true story," glancing mischievously 
at Colonel Keith, " not fiction, but a fact. Atten- 
tion! Mr. Tuppence's story, as translated and 
brought down to human intelligence by his 
ms^ster. 

" Once upon a time a certain little dog, called 
Jock, was travelling to Bombay in the same car- 
riage as his master, and at one of the intermediate 
stations, a day's rail from their destination, master 
arid dog descended for refreshment ; and, by some 
extraordinary misfortune, the train went off with 
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the master and left the dog behind. He has since 
confessed that he was inveigled from the platform 
by a long-legged refreshment-room cat, with whom 
he wished to have a few words — but be that 
as it may, Jock was left on the platform, a stray 
dog. Thanks to his personal appearance, a 
railway peon took possession of him, and carried, 
or rather led, him by his all-useful red handker- 
chief to his home in a village two miles away, 
where Jock became the prey and the sport of 
a large unmannerly family of young peons, and 
lived as best he could on rice and ghee, keeping 
himself entirely to himself, and repudiating the 
advances of various mangy village pariahs, with 
an all-withering and blighting scorn. Every day 
at two o^clock (the hour when this train came 
in) did he travel down to the railway, and await 
his master on the platform. You might set 
your watch by that little red dog; to the very 
second he was to be seen travelling along the 
dusty white road, and arriving punctually to a 
minute ; for months his trouble was unrewarded. 
Nearly a year elapsed, still he persevered, through 
monsoon torrents, through scorching heat. At 
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last, one day— oh joy ! — his master descended 
from the train. Simultaneous and affecting was 
the recognition. Many were the exclamations of 
the man, the transports of the dog, who, needless 
to say, got into -the first-class carriage with all 
speed, and was borne away for ever from the 
peon's disconsolate family. The end!'' 

" Hurrah ! well done ! well done indeed, Mr. 
Tuppence!" And we all laughed and clapped 
and applauded ; Tuppence making his acknow- 
ledgments by vociferous barking and running wikl 
circles round the tablecloth. 

"But seriously, Maurice, that is not a true 
story?" I inquired incredulously. 

"As true as gospel ! I myself iiave seen the 
dog coming down to the train, waiting for it, and 
going away bitterly disappointed, poor brute ! '^ 

"Well, Boysie, what do you think of that 
tale ? " inquired Colonel Keith. An approving nod 
was his only reply. " By-the-way, young man, you 
are to be one of the most important people at 
Miss Gill's wedding next week. You are to be 
the page, I hear." Boysie again assented with a 
nod, as his mouth was otherwise engaged. 
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" I hope they have ordered an extra large 
-cake," muttered Maurice. 

" How do you like the notion, Boysie ? " 
continued Colonel Keith. 

" Oh, well enough," he returned with a would- 
be bashful simper. "I've been reading over the 
marriage service.^' 

" Indeed ! A youth of an inquiring mind ! 
nothing like taking time by the forelock." 

"I suppose you are thinking of getting married 
yourself — eh, Boysie?" said Maurice, looking 
greatly diverted. 

"No, I'm not," retorted Boysie peevishly; 
^*but I just wanted to see if I had anything 
to say," 

" You ! " with contemptuous amazement. 

" Well, I haven^t,^' he continued complacently ; 
but, turning with sudden animation to Mrs. Vane, 
and poking her with his stick, "tell me, Mrs. 
Vane, what does M. or N. mean?" 

" Why don't you ask me, Boysie ? " interrupted 
my cousin. 

"Because youVe never been married," he re- 
plied scornfully. 
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" Mrs. Vane, Mrs. Vane, do you hear me ? 
What does M. or N. mean ? " reiterated Boysie 
impatiently, and again applying his cane. 

"Oh, it stands for their Christian-names, you 
horrid, rude little wretch — Mary and Nehemiah, 
Maria and Nicholas — anything you like." 

" Oh, I see ; or, or,^' with a cunning look over 
at me, " or Maurice and Nora." 

"You are getting quite smart, my young 
friend," said Maurice, rewarding him with a huge 
piece, of cake, and surveying the imp with be- 
nignant toleration. Naturally I became coiileur de 
rose, and Mrs. Vane looked not only uneasy but 
seriously annoyed, and said very sharply : 

" Captain Beresford, I really wonder at you ! 
You will make the boy quite ill. His death will 
lie at your door ; it will indeed.^' 

"Talking of ghosts," interrupted uncle, who 
had been lighting his cheroot at our kitchen-fire, 
"there*s an old mosque here, untenable after 
nightfall ; they say a lot of people were massacred 
in it, and that, after dark, cries and groans and 
all kinds of horrible noises are heard in its 
neighbourhood." 
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"Suppose we go and see it," I said, starting 
up with alacrity ; " we shall certainly get the cramp 
if we stay here much longer. Let us adjourn/' 

My suggestion was most favourably enter- 
tained^ and soon we had all descended and were 
following a narrow beaten footpath that led in 
the desired direction. I walked beside Ellen, Dicky 
with Maurice, and Colonel Keith had annexed 
himself to Mrs. Vane, and was pouring a series of 
blood-curdling ghost-stories into her reluctant ear. 
It was almost dusk when we reached the mosque ; 
the lady moon had not showed any symptoms 
of rising; the place looked dark and uninviting, 
and Maurice, Boysie, and I were the only volun- 
teers prepared to venture in. Mrs. Vane hastily 
endeavoured to dissuade me. "Nothing to be 
seen ; keep with me ; don't go breaking up the 
party,'' she whispered eagerly, 

*^ I'll not be a minute," was my answer — " not 
two seconds," as, urged by curiosity, I followed 
my pioneers. The interior of the building was 
decidedly gloomy, and the outer portion was 
evidently the night stable of some cattle, as 
straw and fodder were strewn about. Truly 
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there was not much to be seen ; we explored 
farther, and found another building and a deep,, 
black cavity (presumably a well) down which 
Boysie and Maurice flung numerous stones, for the 
childish pleasure of hearing them reach the^bottom. 
At last there was nothing further to detain us, 
and we returned to the entrance, and found, to 
our amazement, that all the others had departed ; 
we were left behind. 

" Oh, do hurry, and let us get home, Maurice," 
I exclaimed impatiently, "we shall be so late. 
Where are the horses ? Why did they not bring 
them here ? " 

" I'll go and look after them. I suppose those 
stupid syces are waiting above at the far entrance. 
You stay here, and 111 be back in ten minutes.'*^ 
So saying, he started off at a run. 

Boysie and I sat on the steps, side by side, in 
the gathering darkness ; no moon, not a star to 
be seen. Visions of snakes, horrible apprehensions 
of the head or the lily-white hand floated through 
my excited brain. 

" I say, Nora ! Nora ! '^ said Boysie suddenly, 
shifting himself exceedingly close to me. " This 
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IS rather creepy, is it not ? " A pause. " I don't 
think PU stay here any longer. I'll go and 
get my pony and be off; I'm not sure that I 
like this," confidentially. " I shall hook it ! '' 

"You mustn't go — ^you shan't leave me," I 
urged, endeavouring to detain him. Boysie's 
company was better than none. '^ Stay with me, 
do, dear Boysie. Wait a little while," entreatingly. 

" Dear Boysie, indeed,'' he sneered ; ^^ because 
you are in a twitter about ghosts. I'm rather in a 
funk myself; so, good-bye. I'm off." And 
wrenching himself from my persuasive hand, he 
jumped up, clattered down the steps, and vanished 
in the darkness. Here was a pretty situation in 
which to find myself — sitting alone on the thres- 
hold of the haunted mosque. If there were any 
ghosts, I was offering them a rash temptation. I 
peered into the gathering gloom — nothing to be 
seen ; not a sound to be heard but the bark of a 
fox, the hooting of owls, and the rumble of a 
country cart along the distant high-road. But, 
stay ! what was that t A moan, a groan ! issuing 
from the mosque behind me. My heart beat so 
loudly, I could hear it most distinctly. Another 
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hollow, agonising moan ! My hair felt as if it was 
actually standing on end. Oh, would Maurice 
never, never come ! I endeavoured to rise, but a 
firm detaining hand laid heavily on my shoulders 
resisted the attenipt. I made one more frantic 
effort, started to my feet, and fled down the steps 
like one possessed, and beheld, oh joy ! a lantern 
twinkling towards me, and heard voices — oh, how 
welcome ! — it was Maurice, the syces, and the 
horses. Breathlessly I stammered out my tale, 
and had barely concluded when a loud rude laugh 
indicated Boysie — Boysie who had played upon 
my fears, Boysie who had groaned, Boysie who 
had enjoyed the joke with intense glee and satis- 
faction. By the light* of the lantern Maurice 
calmly surveyed my ghastly face and trembling, 
demoralised appearance. 

" Boysie, my friend, you are a first-class young 
ragamuffin, and I should heartily enjoy giving you 
a very sound thrashing/^ he said sternly. " How- 
ever, we will postpone it just for the present." 
Then, having assisted me to mount, and placed 
the reins in my still shaking hands, "Here," he 
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added imperiously, " get on your pony, and come 
home ; and don't stand grinning there/' 

"Fm going home," replied Boysie, mounting 
very deliberately ; ^^ but Tm not such a fool as to 
go with you and Nora. Lord, what a fright I 
gave her ! " cackling complacently. '^ No, no ! 
I'm not such an ass as to spoil sport. Two is 
company, and three ^" 

The last word was lost in a vicious lash be- 
stowed on the skewbald, and in another second 
Boysie had galloped away into the darkness, 
leaving us alone. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HER NAME WAS LAURA. 

How silver sweet sound lovers tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attending ears ! 

Romeo and yuliet. 

" That youth Boysie wants wheeling into line ! " 
muttered Maurice angrily, as we stumbled and 
scrambled along the narrow footpath, steering by 
Tuppence, whose white body was our guiding star 
— "it would afford me a melancholy pleasure to 
introduce him to a nice new cane." After half-an- 
hour*s tedious progress we came out on the road, 
and the moon made her appearance almost simul- 
taneously, so we were able to get forward at a 
brisk trot, which carried us over nearly three miles 
of our journey. The silver-faced moon threw a 
broad searching light on every object, as we 
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brought our horses once more to a walk, nearly 
opposite a dreary, deserted bungalow that stood a 
little way back front the high-road. 

" That place always gives me a feeling of intense 
repulsion," I remarked, with a little shiver; ''no one 
has ever lived in it since someone shot himself there." 

" You have horrors on the brain this evening, 
Nora. Who shot himself in that vile-looking 
habitation ? " said Maurice, looking back. 

^'Oh! a Captain Somebody," I answered 
vaguely; "they say he was jilted by some girl at 
home, and it preyed on his mind — of course he 
haunts the bungalow. I don't believe in people 
committing suicide because they are crossed in 
love, do you, Maurice?" 

"I do, for I knew a case of the kind," he 
returned gravely. 

*' But not because of a girl ? " 

'^ Of course it was ; what else ? '* 

''Tell me all about it, do. Who was she? 
and did you know her?" I inquired eagerly. 

'* I am glad to say I did not know hen 
I knew him ; he was one of my greatest 
friends. I never like talking about % but I 
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don't mind telling you, if you care to listen, and 
if you are sure that you have not had enough 
horrors already/^ 

^^ Tell me about him ; I should like to hear/' 
I replied courageously. I was not afraid of any- 
thing with Maurice for my companion. 

'^This fellow's name was Maitland, and he 
and I were passengers out in the same trooper, 
and struck up an acquaintance. We were 
quartered in the same garrison, and became 
great friends; shared the same bungalow and 
dog-cart ; and had our servants, horses, and dogs 
in common. We made lots of shooting-trips 
together, though he preferred sketching to shoot- 
ing, and had rather a strong bias towards ladies' 
society. At the end of two years he came in 
for a legacy, and took six months' leave to 
England, on urgent private affairs. When he 
came out at the end of that period, the legacy 
was nearly all spent, but he had found, 
in its place, an inestimable treasure — ^her name 
was Laura, and Laura was dinned into my 
ears from morning till night. She was certainly 
very good-looking, to judge from a cabinet photo. 
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in a velvet frame, that adorned our bachelor 
sitting-room, and half-a-dozen smaller ones that 
were scattered about in Maitland's own sanctum. 
He was completely changed. He was bewitched ! 
All his thoughts were centred on her, and on 
saving money for their future home. All his odd 
rupees went in the purchase of silver ornaments 
and feminine gimcracks. Our sober bachelor 
veranda now became the haunt of all the hawkers 
in the place. Through the hottest time of year he 
studied Hindostani with a persevering monshi ; 
he toiled from early morn till dewy eve, that he 
might get a staff appointment, and marry the 
girl of his heart. Toiled, whilst I lay in a long 
chair, read novels, and drank iced drinks. I sin- 
cerely pitied him, and wondered more and more at 
his infatuation. I can understand it now^' he added 
in a lower voice, which I was not supposed to hear. 

"Go on. Well?^^ I urged impatiently. 

"He studied hard and passed," proceeded 
Maurice; "he gave up smoking; he gave up 
wine; he gave up all society; he became un- 
certain, irritable, and almost morose. Whether 
this was due to Laura, or overtaxing his mind 
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and denying himself all accustomed luxuries, I 
cannot say. Then there was a sudden falling 
off in her letters ; they became spasmodic instead 
of regular ; sometimes he had no letter for three 
weeks-^by letter, I mean her effusions. Nothing 
else was a letter in his eyes. I cannot adequately 
describe his state of mind on mail evenings. For 
fully an hour before the post-peon was due, there 
was Maitland pacing the compound, listening 
eagerly for every step and querulous at any 
accidental sound within the bungalow ; and 
when the letter did come, with what avidity he 
seized it ! His gasp of relief was something pitiable 
to hear. When none came — no letter, his ghastly 
drawn face was indeed still more pitiable to see. 
You can fancy that things were not particularly 
pleasant for me. My friend, my companion, was 
gone, as far as I was concerned. He no longer 
cared a button for anyone in the world but Laura. 
I looked upon him . as suffering from some kind 
of strange acute mental derangement, and vowed 
to myself, scores of times over, that I would rather 
suffer any fate than fall in love. At last I per- 
suaded Maitland to come out for a shooting 
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expedition. We were to be absent six weeks — ^no 
longer — and there would be just time for an answer 
to an all-important letter he had recently despatched 
— ^a letter of tender expostulation and reproach. 

"So we went off into the jungles, far away from 
the weekly post ; and, at the end of six weeks, we 
returned ; and during those six weeks I believe 
Maitland had been actually counting the hours 
and reckoning the minutes. No wonder his 
shooting was outrageously bad. 

'' He galloped into the cantonments a whole day 
ahead of me, no longer able to restrain his im- 
patience; and, as I jogged in quietly after him 
the next morning, I was beckoned into his 
bungalow by one of our married officers, with a 
face as long as my arm and a paper in his hand. 

" ' There's bad news for Maitland, this mail,' he 
said; 'the girl hewas engaged to, MissCoupland ' 

"'What! Is she dead?' I asked. 

"*No,'he answered, thrusting 77/^ Times into 
ray grasp, ' married ! ' 

" ' Poor old fellow ! ' he said ; * he's safe to be 
awfully cut up. We knew something of her tiirough 
mutual cousins. She is a handsome, heartless 
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worldly girl, and has thrown Maitland over for 
a decrepit baronet seventy years of age, with 
twenty thousand a year/ 

" ' YouM better look after him,' said the major, 
following me down the steps, and, dropping his voice 
to a whisper, ' keep his revolver out of his way." 

" Well ? " I asked in a tone of breathless 
expectancy. 

" Well," returned Maurice slowly, " I was just 
too late!" 

For some moments neither of us spoke ; and 
then he said : " He lies in an obscure corner of a 
garrison cemetery, and she is thought no end of in 
society by all accounts ; but nevertheless, in my 
opinion, she bears upon her forehead the brand of 

Cain ! Come, we had better be jogging on.'' My 

* 

eyes felt misty as I once more started "Cavalier" at 
a brisk trot, which we kept up till we came within 
sight of Mulkapore, and within sound of the band, 
which was discoursing sweet sounds to a thronged 
audience round the stand; they were playing 
''Die Lieben Langen Tag^' waltzes as we went 
by, and somehow those waltzes were always 
connected with that evening in my memory. 
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" Hold on, now, let them walk,^' said Maurice ; 
" it seems a sin to go in this lovely night ! " 

''They will be wondering what has become 
of us,^^ I murmured apprehensively. 

" Oh, they know you are all right, when you 
are with mel^ returned Maurice confidently, " and 
somehow I seem to see so little of you now, Nora, 
and who has a better right to your society ? ^^ 
This statement was certainly open to dispute. 
"You are always taken up with other people," 
he continued in an injured tone. 

" Once upon a time, the less you saw of me 
the better,^^ I answered gaily. 

" By Jove, I should think so ! " emphatically, 

"Who would ever have thought By-the- 

way," interrupting himself hastily, " I had some- 
thing to say to you, to consult you about," 
drawing forth a letter from his breast pocket. 

" The new roof for Callow ; I knew that was 
what Mr. Moore was driving at when he men- 
tioned the leak. He was just breaking it to you 

gently." 

"No, not Callow this time," returned my 
cousin who, with the reins loose on his horse's 
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neck, was looking over his epistle by the light of 
the moon. " Tell me, Nora," turning to me with 
a smile, "how do you think I would look in a 
cocked hat ? " 

•" Magnificent," I replied impressively, without a 
second's hesitation ; " but I have hitherto imagined 
that the Horse Artillery " 

"Yes, yes ; but there is such a thing as an 
Artillery officer being on the staff — in short, 
General Ross, the new brigadier at Cheetapore, 
has offered to make me his A.D.C. I had an 
awfully kind letter from him this morning. I 
knew him very well up in Bengal, and it would 
be a capital billet." 

The idea came upon me with a shock. 
Maurice going away ! At first sight the prospect 
was unbearable, but, on second thoughts, perhaps 
it was all for the best Mrs. Vane had been 
throwing out various unpleasant little hints of 
late, and I had by no means forgotten Maurice's 
suggestion under the tamarind-tree. 

" The Rosses, General and Mrs., are two of the 
nicest people I ever met The General is a very 
smart soldier, a thorough little gentleman, and a 
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great racing man. Cheetapore is an A i station ; 
I shall have extra pay, and if there is a row 
anywhere, I stand a good chance of being in the 
thick of it ; for the General is a man of mark ; 
where he goes / go — so what shall I say to 
him, Nora?*' said Maurice, looking at me, an 
odd kind of smile lurking behind his moustache. 

" I say go^^ I answered emphatically. 

" Go ! *' he echoed, in a tone of most unqualified 
surprise and disappointment. 

•*Yes, certainly. Never refuse a good offer. 
Only think,'' I continued with a laugh, *' you will 
be what poor Ali Baba called * an arrangement in 
scarlet and gold.' You will be awful, and un- 
approachable. You can look exceedingly dignified 
on occasions; you have beautiful manners; you 
ride and dance admirably — in fact, now that I 
think of it, you are just cut out for an A.D.C., and 
will be exactly the right man in the right place." 

I glanced at Maurice. He was looking straight 
before him, moodily twirling his moustache. The 
picture seemingly did not appeal to him. 

" Probably you will hardly condescend to know 
us diould we go down to Cheetapore for the races ? 
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What a swell you will be, galloping about with the 
general in a dark frock-coat, belts, and cocked-hat ! 
We can hardly expect you to notice us then ; but 
perhaps in plain clothes '* 

" What utter nonsense you are talking now ! ^* 
interrupted Maurice hastily. "You know very well 
that I have not the smallest intention of accepting 
General Ross's offer." 

" Not going to be his aide-de-camp — not going 
to Cheetapore ? " I asked in a tone of unqualified 
amazement. '^ And why ? " 

'* Why ? '' impatiently. " You know the reason 
perfectly. Because," leaning his hand on my 
horse's neck and looking full into my eyes, 
" because of you^ Nora ! " 

'' Because of me I What on earth have I to 
do with it ? '' I foolishly persisted. 

" Everything," he replied emphatically. 

Maurice's face was transformed, Maurice's 
voice vibrated with some unusual emotion.' If 
Maurice's looks and words were to be believed, / 
represented everything to him in this wide world. 
Major Percival — my plighted lover's — words and 
looks were as moonlight unto sunlight in com- 
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parison with those of my cousin. I turned abruptly 
away, my face as hot as fire, my heart beating 
unusually fast, and suddenly putting "Cavalier" into 
a smart canter, crossed our maidan at the top of his 
speed, with Maurice's words ringing in my ears, 
" Because of youy Nora ! " I pulled up in front 
of our own veranda, and here, reposing in various 
chairs, and in various degrees of indignation, were 
auntie, Mrs. Vane, and Dicky. Auntie was serious, 
Mrs. Vane sarcastic, and Dicky was sulky ! 

^^ Really, Nora, this is no time for you to be 
coming home — a quarter to eight. I think you 
mighthave contrived to have kept with theothers ! " 

Thus spoke my aunt, who had been nursing 
her wrath to keep it warm, and had thoroughly 

succeeded. 

" I hope you had a pleasant ride, a moon- 
light iete-d'tete is charming,^^ sneered Dicky. 

Mrs. Vane said nothing. I could see, from a 
glance she bestowed on me that she meant to 
have it out with me by-and-by, and at pre- 
sent her attention was riveted on Maurice. 

" Vogue la galerey* I said to myself. I never had 
had a more enjoyable ride— never; I felt most 
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delightfully and disgracefully happy — ^why should 
I feel so elated? I, an engaged young lady? 
Simply because my cousin had ridden with me 
in the moonlight, and whispered soft nothings 
in my ear. But were they soft nothings ? Mrs. 
Vane's bright eyes were fixed on Maurice ; he 
was. standing in the moonlight with his hat off, 
holding "Desertbom " by the bridle. Never had 
I seen him look so handsome or so happy! 
Leaving him to bear the brunt of the fray, and 
to make what apologies seemed good in his 
eyes, I sprang to the ground and hurried away 
to my own room. 

My toilet was nearly completed (thanks to 
Drugo), for I was as uninterested and mechanical 
as any doll. My mind was undergoing a revo- 
lution. I did not know what I was doing, 
nor what I was wearing. The face that I beheld 
in the glass was dyed with blushes, and, oh 
shame! wreathed with smiles. Enter to me 
Mrs. Vane, a fixed purpose in her air and gait. 

''Send away Drugo. I will fasten your 
dress,'* she said impieriously. Seeing Drugo 
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effectivdy banished^ and having buttoned my 
dress in ominous silence^ she pushed me down 
into a low chair^ and^ transfixing me with her 
bright dark eyes, said: "And kow much longer 
is this to go on ? " 

"What do you mean?" I asked, in a faint 
voice, as I reached for my bangles with ill-assumed 
carelessness. 

" Mean ? " she continued angrily, " I mean 
this flirtation with your Cousin Maurice. I am 
surprised at you, Nora. I have been deceived, 
bitterly deceived and disappointed in you. I 
thought you an honest, sincere, open-hearted 
girl, incapable of acting a lie, or playing a part. 
Now I know you. You are a heartless flirt ! " 

" Mrs. Vane ! " I cried, starting to my feet. 

'' And," she proceeded undauntedly, " double- 
faced and deceitful into the bargain ! You are 
acting a shameful, treacherous part to two men, 
your cousin and your intended. I came to give 
you my candid opinion of your conduct, as / 
am not deceitful. Now you know my sentiments ; 
and this \&ry night, before I sleep, Maurice 
Beresford shall know the truth.^' 
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" I intend to tell him myself, I really do ! ^' I 
stammered, with averted eyes. 

"We all know the place that is said to be 
paved with good intentions, my young friend. 
You have been intending to tell him this long 
time; I will now relieve you of all trouble. 
Poor fellow, I sincerely pity him! How you 
have led him on ; how you have dared to behave 
in such a way is best known to yourself, Nora. 
It is plain to be seen that he is deeply in love 
with you — that he worships the very ground 
you tread on ; and when he hears that all this 
time you are engaged to another man, what will 
he say ? what will he think ? He will despise 
and execrate the whole sex." 

"Why should you say he is in love with 
me ? '^ I answered, feeling that the old argu- 
ment of cousin and playfellow had been cut 
from beneath my feet by Maurice's own words 
not half-an-hour ago. 

"Because he comes here daily to see your 
uncle, forsooth. Why does he linger at your 
side? Why does he look distrait and pre- 
occupied when you are not present } Why does 
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he devote himself to you absolutely when you 
appear, gesticulating with both hands? I know 
tha.t my warning and my news will come too 
late ; nevertheless, I shall tell Captain Beresford 
of your engagement this very evening." 

"Do not!" I exclaimed; "please, please do 
not ; give me one day more ! On my word of 
honour I will tell him to-morrow f 

" Very well then. 1*11 give you till this time 
to-morrow — not another hour/' 

So saying, Mrs. Vane, with a very impressive 
nod — at once of warning and reproof — took up her 
candle and departed. 

When I was left alone (although it was danger- 
ously near dinner-time), I indulged myself in a 
really good cry. I could not help it ; I knew that 
I had done wrong ; that I was all Mrs. Vane had 
said — deceitful and treacherous — though I had 
never meant to be either. Lack of moral courage 
was the rock on which I had wrecked my happi- 
ness. I was a wicked, a very wicked girl, and 
miserably unhappy into the bargain ; and I buried 
my face in the pillow of my sofa and wept right 
bitterly. 

VOL. 1X1. IE. 
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At length I roused myself— bathed my eyes, 
stared at the ceiling in a vain hope of banishing 
their red rims, and made a tardy appearance 
at the dinner-table. I'm sure that Maurice 
remarked v^ recent tears. I saw him gazing 
at me more than once during dinner with amaze- 
ment and concern ; he seemed exceedingly 
anxious to discover the reason of my grief, and 
endeavoured to elicit the truth in a politely round- 
about way. His veiled inquiries met with no 
success. Nevertheless, he did his utmost to efface 
the recollection of my unknown grievance by every 
means in his power ; but I resolutely avoided him, 
repelled all his attentions, and pleading a bad 
headache (attributed to the sunt) Immediately 
after dinner I withdrew from the company, and 
retired to my own apartment 



CHAPTER rv. 

WHEN WE TWO PARTED IN SILENCE AND TEARS. 

Thy fate and mine are sealed : 

I strove against the stream, and all in vain. 

Princess, 

The day after Mrs. Vane's remonstrance was 
one to which we had long looked forward. The 
West Shetlanders were giving a moonlight picnic 
to some very celebrated old tombs and mosques, 
about ten miles from Mulkapore, We had all to 
provide for our own transport as far as the city 
walls, outside which elephants awaited the enter- 
prising, and carriages those who were not so 
ambitious. A long row of about twenty of these 
animals was ranged close to the city-gate, each 
gaily caparisoned in a scarlet cover, with deep 
green fringe, and on their broad backs the 
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ancient body of a hooded buggy was securely 
tied with ropes. I believe elephants to be the 
most sagacious and intelligent of all quadrupeds. 
As they stood in a solemn row, blinking at us 
out of their ridiculous little eyes, I am convinced 
that they were discussing us among themselves, 
and exchanging pbnderous jokes as they lounged 
against each other, and threw dust on their 
heads. The guests were despatched in pairs. As 
a buggy was only capable of accommodating two, 
my fellow-passenger was Dicky Campbell. He 
showed an extraordinary eagerness to share my 
buggy, and my efforts to elude his society were 
vain. 

The elephant having knelt, we nimbly ascended 
the ladder and took our seats, holding on with 
might and main whilst our huge steed got up 
again. We immediately took our place in the 
procession, and following our leaders at a rapid 
shuffling walk streamed through . the city. It 
was my first visit there by daylight, and Dicky 
pointed out to me the Shar-Minar, the great 
mosque, the silver bazaar, and groups of surly- 
looking Arabs, with their long silver-mounted 
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jazils, clustered round almost every corner. 
Blocked as were the narrow streets, our pon- 
derous animals soon effected a passage, and ere 
long we made our way beyond the walls once 
more into the open country. 

I looked on Dicky Campbell as a family 
friend, and much in the same light as I regarded 

Rody; but for a considerable time I had had 
an uneasy conviction that he did not entertain 
the same views with regard to me. No, he 
wished me to be "nearer and dearer yet than 
all other." In vain I endeavoured to keep our 
acquaintance on the old friendly footing, and 
set my face resolutely against tender allusions 
and personalities, and was stone deaf to senti- 
mental speeches and all compliments. 

Dicky was changed ; no longer the gay, cheery 
companion he had once been, but cynical, irritable, 
and at times morose, especially morose when 
Maurice was in my company. There was no 
concealing from myself that he was outrageously 
jealous, and the rudeness of his answers and 
incivility of bis remarks were frequently a palpable 
strain on even Maurice's well-known easy temper 
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and proverbial good-nature ; and Maurice (who 
had never been enthusiastic about Dicky), treated 
him with a formal, frozen politeness, worse, in my 
opinion, than downright incivility, or the retort 
uncourteous itself! 

For a complete salitude a deux, for utter isola- 
tion from all other fellow-creatures save one, 
commend me to the howdah on the back of an 
elephant. But there is ho escape from a dis- 
agreeable companion till the journey is accom- 
plished ; no stopping, no getting down^ I had 
a horrible misgiving that I had been trapped, and 
that Dicky meant to seize this glorious oppor- 
tunity for making the proposal that I had so 
long and so dexterously avoided. I made coa- 
versation, and started topic after topic, with 
feverish anxiety, but my efforts were futile. 
Dicky was not to be foiled. We had hardly 
quitted the city, ere I found him laying his 
heart and pay at ray feet I refused him with 
all the gentleness, and at the same time with all 
the firmness I could command. I told him t-Hat 
I would always be his friend — his friend, but 
nothing more ; that I was sincerely sorry to find 
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that he cared for me in a differeat way, but 
that some day I hoped he would meet a 
worthier object, who would reciprocate his 
affections. 

All this I said lamely and hesitatingly, as 
far as utterance went ; * but my resolve was 
unshaken. For more than two miles, Dicky 
refused to listen to the word No — spoken never 
so sweetly. He pleaded his cause with all the 
eloquence at his disposal, although I assured him 
that my decision was unalterable. At length I 
lost all patience, and was so explicit and out- 
spoken that even his dulness was penetrated; 
and he maintained a sulky and would-be dignified 
silence for the remainder of the journey. I felt 
exceedingly sorry for myself, and for Dicky. 
Why could he not be content with being my 
friend.? Why should he expect me to love and 
many him, co^te qui coAte? How unreasonable 
he was to be so angry with me ! Our position 
was, to say the least of it, embarrassing. What- 
ever you do, never quarrel in a howdah, where 
you have no means of escape from your antagonist, 
but are obliged to sit side by side, seemingly 
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on terms of the warmest friendship. I was un- 
feignedly glad to reach our journey's end, though 
I am afraid my flushed face, and Mr. Campbell's 
lowering brow, told a tale to more than one 
penetrating eye. 

Our elephant carried a bell, which he had 
clanged playfully from time to time; he rang 
it joyfully now, as we prepared to descend from 
his back. 

" Your elephant is the bearer of two bells," cried 
the gallant Globe-trotter, waddling hastily forward 
to assist me to alight. How ugly he looked in 
his brick-coloured, mushroom topee, checked sack 
coat, and roomy cricket-shoes. What a contrast 
to Maurice, in his broad-leafed Terai hat and well- 
cut light suit ! He looked refreshingly cool, and 
particularly handsome, as he stepped forward, with 
a polite " Allow me ? *' cut out the broiling and 
breathless Globe trotter, and handed me carefully 
down the ladder. A most rechercy cold dinner 
awaited us. Every dainty possible to procure 
was set out in profusion — ^truffled turkey and boar's- 
head, p&t^ de fois gras, Maraschino jelly, and iced 
pudding, accompanied by wines of the choicest 
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brands. But before we sat down to table, I was 
accosted by Mrs. Vane, with brilliant cheeks and 
sparkling eyes. 

*' I want to speak to you, for one second, 
Nora," leading me aside. " Come down this walk 
for a moment. Listen to me,^^ she added, when 
we had reached a secluded shady spot. '* I came 
in the same carriage as Mrs. Stubbs, and I have 
had stick a field-day with her ! ^' 

" Ah ! I thought you looked flushed with 
victory ! " I remarked, with ill-assumed spright- 
liness. 

" Now, Nora ! '^ said my friend reprovingly ; " I 
am not in the humour for joking with you. I 
never can be the same to you again — never!'' 

" Have you brought me down here especially to 
tell me this ? " I interrupted impatiently. 

" No ; but to give you a word of friendly warn- 
ing you do not deserve. You were the bone of 
contention between Mrs. Stubbs and me ; I fought 
for you, and took your part — for the last time let 
me assure you. She knows all about your other 
affair, and said in her most sneering way : ' If it is 
true that Miss Neville is engaged to Major Percival 
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she is making an utter fool of her cousin, Captain 
Beresford. It will be a real charity to open his 
eyes, and I will enact the part of the good 
Samaritan on the first opportunity/" 

I shuddered perceptibly. 

'* So now, Nora, you have not an instant 
to lose," continued my companion impressively. 

*^I have long endeavoured " Whatever she 

she was going to add was interrupted by one of 
our hosts, who had entered the walk and was 
coming hurriedly towards us. 

" I have been looking for you everywhere. 
Miss Neville. Dinner is ready, and I am to have 
the pleasure of leading you to the festive board. 
Mrs. Vane, you are another defaulter ; your partner 
is going round all the tombs in a state of abject 
desolation. May I have the honour of conducting 
you as well as Miss Neville?*^ offering us each 
an arm. 

I was led to a seat near the head of the table, 
which was already surrounded by a gay and 
numerous company. I felt anything but merry as 
I reflected on Mrs. Vane's caution, and the avowal 
that I must make within the next few hours. 
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** Misfortunes never come singly," I thought, as 
I gazed across at my skeleton at the feast; Dicky — 
Dicky, whose countenance wore an expression 
of the deepest, most incurable gloom ; who de- 
clined to catch my pleading eyes, and who was 
quaffing far too many beakers of champagne. 

Boysie the ubiquitous was also within view 
{having been brought by special desire). As 
usual^ he was attending most sedulously to his 
bodily refreshment. I was exceedingly angry 
with Boysie, and it afforded me a melancholy 
pleasure to see him questing about, plate in hand, 
in search of the most notoriously unwholesome 
dainties* Maurice and Eva were enjoying them- 
selves very much, in another way. They looked 
the happiest and best-matched couple at the 
table. Could it be possible that Mrs. Vane was 
wrong ? that she had been the victim of her 
ardent imagination I and I, myself, equally mis- 
taken ? All young men flirted, and made speeches 
to girls — signifying nothing. Why should not 
Maurice do the same.? This unction was not 
flattering ; but I laid it to my soul with a certain 
itidescribable feeliqg of painful relief. 
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After dinner, the company set about exploring 
the old ruins, gardens, and tombs. These latter 
were twelve in number, and each as large as a 
good sized church. Their exquisite stone carvings 
had been whitewashed by some Goth, but in the 
flattering glamour of the moonlight they resembled 
white marble, and seemed to look down with cold 
disdainful dignity on the lively throng, whose 
laughter and voices made their vaulted domes echo 
and the solemn stately solitude of their surround- 
ing gardens ring again. 

Dancing commenced with great spirit on 
a flagged terrace in front of one of the outer 
buildings; but I was not in the humour for 
waltzing on uneven pavement, and after the second 
dance, I wandered away into the gardens with 
Maurice for my companion. It was as bright as 
day, as we strolled from one tomb to another. 
Along terraces, up and down white flights of steps, 
and through pathways lined with flowering shrubs 
and tall palms, between the branches of which, at 
each turn, we caught glimpses of the perfect out- 
line of some tomb, towering clear cut and silver 
white against the dark blue starry sky. At length 
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we came to a large marble tank, down to whose 
margin long shallow flights of steps descended at 
each of the four corners. We leant our elbows on 
the parapet, and gazed into the still water below, 
which reflected, as in a looking-glass, a neigh- 
bouring mosque, with its four picturesque little 
minarets. 

" How quiet and peaceful it is ! Let us go 
down and sit on those steps," I said ; and leading 
the way I descended, and seated myself almost at 
the edge of the water. 

For some time we preserved an unbroken 
silence. Maurice was smoking, and I was thinking, 
and, for nUy thinking profoundly. The splash of 
a frog was the only sound that broke the sur- 
rounding stillness, till an old wandering fakir 
came and peered over at us, muttering volubly to 
himself; but the only words that I could catch 
were " Feringhee ! Feringhee ! '* Soon a band of 
explorers took noisy possession of a neighbouring 
building. We heard their peals of gay laughter 
as they climbed up the narrow winding staircase. 
Shouts of ecstasy announced to us that some 
specially stout party had become jammed in the 
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ascent After prolonged shrieks of amusement 
and expostulation, the whole company seemingly- 
broke loose on the roof of the turret, and chased 
each other round and round. 

"Don't you wish you were with them?" in- 
quired Maurice lazily. 

" Not I ! '' I returned loftily, throwing a stone 
into the middle of the pool. 

** In old days Nora O'Neill would have been 
in the first flight among that lot,'^ nodding his 
, head in the direction of our riotous neighbours. 
*' Does it not seem odd, Nora, that you and I 
should be wandering together out here as much 
at home among these Indian scenes as we were 
among the fields and lanes about Gallow V' 

"No, it does not strike me in that light; it 
seems perfectly natural,^' I returned unguardedly. 

" I believe there is a fate in these things,'* 
he muttered to himself, as he sent a stone artis- 
tically skipping across the pool. " I firmly believe 
in kismet, as they call it out here ; don't you ? '' 
he asked, raising himself on his elbow, and look- 
ing at me interrogatively. 

Before I could reply, a high shrill falsetto 
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suddenly exclaimed, '^ So there you are!'' and at 
the same moment I descried Mrs. Gower's faded 
face gazing curiously down on us. 

''What a snug retreat! quite a Scriptural 
scene ; Jacob and Rachel at the well ; they were 
cousins, too, were they not, Colonel Fox ?" turning 
to her companion. 

" Aw — ^haw ! Don^t know, Tm shaw — ^thought 
they were husband and wife. You have no 
idee — ^yaw'' (to* us) "how awfully jolly you look 
down there,'' leaning over and surveying us ad- 
miringly; "I vote we go down there too, Mrs. 
Gower, eh? so jolly cool.'' 

"Certainly noty' returned the lady, with very 
unnecessary emphasis ; " we should be greatly de 
tropy^ lowering her voice, and giggling affectedly 
as she turned away. 

I pretended not to have heard this little 
dialogue, but I could not prevent my complexion 
from assuming a brilliantly crimson tint, and 
I kept my eyes studiously averted from my 
cousin. 

I had not forgotten my promise to Mrs. Vane> 
and as I sat on the lower steps, with my chin 
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resting on my hand, I was busily revolving in 
my own mind how I was to. break my news 
to Maurice. 

"A penny for your thoughts," he said abruptly. 

"Give me the penny, then," I replied with 
an assumed sprightliness, raising my head, and 
holding out an expectant palm. 

" Earn your penny first," he rejoined, pretend- 
ing to search his pockets. " I never pay in 
advance." 

"Well, then, I was thinking of you!*' I 
exclaimed, now determined to take the plunge, 
and have it over. "I have something particular 
to say to you." 

"Have you really ?'' he returned, rousing 
himself from his listless attitude, and tossing his 
cigar into the water, where it extinguished itself 
in one indignant fizz. 

" And, strange to say, Nora, I was thinking 
of you; and I have something important to 
impart to you," he said, taking a seat beside me. 
" Which of us is to speak first ? " he asked with 
a smile. 

"You are, of course!'' I returned eagerly, 
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only too glad to postpone my confession, even 
at the eleventh hour. "You are the eldest — do 
you begin." 

"Very well/' he replied, taking off his hat, 
and throwing it at our feet. "Now, attention I 
In the first place, my little cousin, I am going 
to lecture you ; and I hope you will listen to 
me with more respect than last time, when you 
cut short my remonstrances by flinging your 
hat out of the window, and jumping after it." 

" It will be your hat, not mine, that will suffer 
this time/' I answered, picking up his Terai, 
and waving it threateningly towards the water. 

"You had better not/* he said, with assumed 
indignation, making a vain effort to recapture his 
headgear. " Tell me, Nora/' he went on, " how 
did you and your travelling companion agree 
this afternoon ? You did not look radiantly 
happy when you arrived." 

" What do you mean, Maurice ? " I asked with 
assumed amazement. 

" I do not profess to be a particularly keen 

■ 

observer, nor sharper than my neighbours, but 
even / could see that your relations were a little 

VOL. III. F 
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strainedy as they say in political parlance ; even 
/ could read * rejected* and 'dejected/ written 
in large characters on CampbelFs face, as he 
descended from your mutual elephant. Poor boy, 
it was too bad ! Why did you make a fool of him, 
Nora ? He was bad enough in his natural state/' 

" It was not my fault," I exclaimed with great 
emphasis. "I gave him no encouragement. I 
could not help it." 

"Oh yes, you could!" interrupted my cousin, 
coolly. "Excuse me, but you womankind have 
a subtle way of knowing when a fellow cares 
for you. You must have seen what was coming, 
and you could easily have administered one of 
those brusque retorts for which you were once 
so justly famous. A rudely delivered home-truth, 
when the first symptoms of the fatal disease 
developed themselves in Master Dicky, might 
have given him a pang at the time, but would 
have saved him a mortal wound. Now, nothing 
cuts a fellow up so much as being refused, 
especially if he is fond of the girl, and she has 
led him on and fooled him into thinking that 
his feelings were reciprocated ^*' 
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" You are speaking from sad experience, I con- 
clude ? ^^ I put in with a ghastly effort at gaiety. 

" And Dicky Is Aot your only admirer ! '' 
pursued Maurice, regardless of my interruption. 
"There is the sporting major and our mutual 
friend the Globe-trotter, only waiting a fitting 
opportunity to prostrate himself at your feet. 
Young Forbes, of the Cavalry, too, is badly hit." 

** Maurice ! how can you talk such absurd non- 
sense?'^ I expostulated, avoiding his eyes, and 
busying myself in rolling and unrolling his un- 
fortunate hat 

" I am talking sober sense/' he replied impres- 
sively. "When a young lady possesses four dis- 
tinctly separate adorers the situation becomes, to 
say the least of it, acute. Seriously, Nora, I should 
be sorry to think that my little unsophisticated 
country cousin had developed into that most 
hateful creature, an accomplished flirt.'' 

'' Maurice ! " 

" I don't say you have^ mind you ; I am only 
giving you a friendly warning. I do not believe 
that you are one of those girls who look on every 
proposal as an honourable trophy, or take a tfta.^^ 
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heart as an Indian brave would his scalp ; but it 
IS neither honourable nor right to lead fellows on 
to think you mean to marry them, and then turn 
round and say, ' Ten thousand times no ! * Spare 
the too susceptible youth of Mulkapore; and as 
you are strong, be merciful ! '^ 

" What a sermon ! " I exclaimed, rising with 
a gesture of deprecation. " I hope you have 
nearly finished, for I have something to tell 
you." 

" Not quite,'* he answered, also standing 
erect, "I have one word more] to say," and here 
he paused. 

"Well, then, 'In conclusion,' as Mr. French 
would say,'* I replied with would-be playfulness. 

I eyed Maurice with some surprise; all trace 
of banter and raillery had vanished from his 
expression. He looked grave and even agitated, 
and a conviction, more felt than seen, told me 
that he was under the influence of some strong 
emotion as he barehead stood before me. 

" In conclusion, then,'* he said, looking at me 
very earnestly, and speaking in a low but steady 
voice, "suppose you put a period to all these 
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fellows'-sufferings, Nora, by telling them that 
you are engaged to me!^ 

For a moment I was so taken aback that I 
was completely stupefied, and unable to utter 
a word. At length I found my voice. 

'' I thought I had forbidden you to allude to 
thatV I cried vehemently. 

" Hear me for a second, Nora," said Maurice 
impetuously, forcibly taking my hand. "I am 
not now thinking of your grandfather's * bargain/ 
as you called it. I am thinking only of Nora 
Neville. I am sure you know that she is everything 
in the world to me. I am speaking as if I had never 
heard of you, and never known you, till I met 
you out here ; I am speaking entirely for myself. 
Listen to me/* he continued with a gesture of 
appeal, seeing an interruption trembling on my 
lips. "Listen to me for one moment longer. I 
fully intended honourably to have kept my pro- 
mise to my uncle, but you know you frustrated my 
good intentions by running away! I searched 
for you far and near, and at last gave up the 
quest in despair. I am not a susceptible fellow, 
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and I went through life quite heart-whole till I 
met you at the Residency ball. I am poor, as 
no one knows better than yourself, Nora, and you, 
no doubty could make a much better match as 
far as money and all that goes, and I am not half 
good enough for you (humbly) ; but no one will 
ever love you as well as I do. You understand 
that it is not because you are my cousin that I am 
sa5ang all this ; it is because I love you with all 
my heart and soul," he went on very earnestly and 
still tightly clasping my hand. "Tell me, Nora 
darling, do you care for me ? ^' 

*' Maurice, Maurice ! " I faltered, endeavouring 
to release my hand, " you don^t know.^* Here my 
voice shook so. that I became utterly unintelligible 
and hysterical, and I trembled from head to foot,, 
like an aspen-leaf. 

"I will take silence for consent,^' whispered 
my. companion, and, putting his arm round my 
waist, he drew me towards him, and kissed 
xne. 

This kiss acted like an electric shock, and 
brought me thoroughly to my senses, 

*^Let me go, Maurice; let me goP' I cried 
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passionately; "do you hear me?'' struggling to 
free myself. 

' " Not till you have given me an answer/* he 
replied resolutely. *'Nora, I know you care for 
me a little — not a hundredth part as much as I 
care for you, but still a little. Come, won't you 
tell me the truth ? '' 

*' I tell you th^t I am engaged,*' I stammered 
forth; "you have no right to speak to me like 
this," with spurious indignation. **^I am engaged 
to Major Percival.'' 

" What ! " ejaculated Maurice, now not merely 
releasing me, but pushing me rudely from him. 
" What did you say? My ears must have deceived 
me," leaning against the wall with a face as white 
as death. 

" I am engaged," I repeated quite volubly, now 
that I had recovered my speech. "I rtlet Major 
Percival on the hills last year. He is coming here 
very shortly; but until then we do not wish our en- 
gagement to be made public No one is to know." 

A long, a complete, a most eloquent silence 
succeeded my tardy announcement. I glanced 
timidly at Maurice ; I fairly quailed before him. 
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Incredulous amazement and wrathful indignation 
shone in his eyes. For some minutes the faint lap- 
ping of the water at our feet was the only sound. 
At length he spoke in a hard, restrained, me- 
chanical voice : 

" So you have been engaged for months, have 
you? meanwhile leading me on to believe that 
you cared for me, merely pour passer le temps. 
I was pleading for others just now, little knowing 
that I myself have been the greatest dupe of 
all ! Heavens ! what an infatuated fool I have 
been!" he muttered. "But how was I to know 
that I was in the toils of a hardened, un- 
scrupulous coquette? You knew that I loved 
you!" he cried, turning to me fiercely. "Never 
dare to deny it ! You led me on, in a fool's 
paradise, from day to day ; you possessed your- 
self of e^ery thought of my heart. I looked on 
you as my dearer and better self, as my good 
angel." 

I could give no idea of the scorn with which 
Maurice brought out this last peroration, or of 
the horrible, cynical laugh that accompanied it. 

"I gave you all I had to give — ^an honest 
man's love. I would have given you my soul 
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had it been possible. I believed — oh, credulous 
fool, that you loved me! — y^s-y can your mind 
grasp such inordinate vanity? — and I looked 
forward to a long and happy future spent with 
you, and lo, with one word, my hopes are de- 
molished ! You calmly tell me that you are 
^ engaged ' — engaged — with withering contempt, 
enjoying the security of a secret engage- 
ment, and permitting yourself to receive the 
addresses of half-a-dozen deluded suitors. What 
pleasure has it given you to raise my hopes, 
only to dash them to the ground ? What 
amusement has it afforded you to have wrecked 
my life, to have destroyed all my faith in your 
sex? Answer me!" 

Maurice's voice literally shook with passion 
as he denounced me. I trembled as I gazed at 
him in conscience-stricken silence. I shall never 
forget him as he stood before me that evening, 
never, as long as I live. The cold white moon- 
light gave his severely-cut features an unnaturally 
stem expression, that overawed and confounded 
me, and I was at a loss to recognise my kind and 
devoted cousin Maurice in my stern and merciless 
accuser. 
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" I never meant it/' I whimpered plaintively; " I 
always intended to tell you of my engagement," I 
sobbed, now quite broken down and subdued. 

"And why did you not tell me — nay, I need 
not ask ? '^ he pursued, with scathing sarcasm ; 
"you preferred to play your fish a little longer ! " 

" I thought you only cared for me as a cousin,'* 
I gasped, eagerly clutching every straw of an 
excuse, " as a friend/' 

" I don't believe you," returned Maurice forcibly. 
"Insultingly rude as it sounds, I do not believe 
you ; and, more than that, you do not believe 
it yourself, in your heart, if you have such an 
organ. You knew very well that I loved you ! '* 
After a pause, during which I continued to weep 
copiously, and with no effect whatever on my 
hard-hearted kinsman, he proceeded : " And wha 
is the fortunate possessor of your innocent 
affections ? *' 

" Major Hastings Percival ; the Honourable 
Hastings Percival," I murmured in wobegone tones* 

"What? Peacock Percival!" in a shocked 
voice. " Impossible ! Why he is more than double 
your age ! You have not an idea in common. 
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" Oh yes, we have," I] hastily interposed. " He 
is very fond of botany aqd music." . 

. ^' Botany and music ! " echoed Maurice. " A 
.pretty foundation on which to build a home. 
But I see it all," he added reflectively. " I have 
never given you credit for one of your gifts — a 
large share of worldly wisdom. I find that you 
quite understand the spirit of your age, my 
pretty cousin. Love is an old worn-out delusion, 
and only fit to be entertained by the inmates 
of a lunatic asylum. You will be rich — that is 
the main thing now — and, with a coronet dangling 
before your eyes, you will see no faults in Major 
. Percival. What have / to offer but a few barren 
acres ? and what is a miserable captain of artillery 
in comparison with a future lord ? '* 

" Why should you assume that I am marrying 
Major Percival for his money and position ?'^ I 
asked, plucking up a little spirit, and drying my 
tears. 

*'Do you ask me to believe that you are 
marrying him for love?^' returned Maurice, with 
slow distinct utterance, and looking into niy eyes 
as though he would read my very soul. ^- Ah ! 
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your face is enough ; do not trouble yourself to 
tell a falsehood. So Mrs. Roper's golden precepts 
did not go in at one ear and out at the other. I 
think I can remember one of them verbatim. 
You were to have nothing to say to the military ; 
they were poor but pleasant, and she recommended 
the civil element to your particular notice. How 
admirably you have carried out her instructions !^' 

"Maurice '^ 

"No, I will speak for once/' he proceeded, 
in the same tone of withering sarcasm. " I wear 
Her Majesty's uniform, and heaven knows I am 
poor enough, and occasionally you have found 
my society pleasant; the cap fits me exactly. 
And as to a rich civilian, have you not favoured 
Major Percival with your attention, your affec- 
tions " (with a laugh), " and the promise of your 
hand ? You have achieved the position Mrs. Roper 
recommended; accept my best congratulations. 
If you go on as you have commenced — and you 
are a young lady of great promise — you will out- 
rival Laura yet; it is a mere question of oppor- 
tunity.'* 

''Maurice, how dare you compare me to 
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her!*^ I cried, aglow with indignation. "You 
called her a murderess/' 

" Let me assure you of one thing," he resumed, 
completely ignoring my expostulation, and stoop- 
ing to pick up his hat. *^ In me you see the last 
of your victims. Your propensity for keeping 
dangerous secrets must be checked. This very 
evening the fact of your engagement shall be 
known far and wide. I shall take good care 
to erect such a moral finger-post that no other 
unlucky fool shall share my fate," speaking in a 
tone of fierce resolve. " Come along," he continued 
roughly, "I am going to take you back to your 
aunt. I have done with you ! " moving aside to 
permit me to pass up the steps. 

" Maurice, you are very hard on me ; if you 
only knew — if you would listen to me " 

"I know quite enough. You are a deceitful, 
heartless, unscrupulous flirt, without the ghost of 
a notion of the meaning of the words 'honour* 
and * truth.' I don't wish to know anything more 
about you," he rejoined in a manner that effectually 
disposed of argument. 

My demoralisation was complete. I could 
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make no- stand against Maurice's bitter sarcasms 
or biting truths. I accompanied him back to the 
rest of the party in solemn silence, vainly en- 
deavouring to repress the tears that would keep 
rolling from my eyes in spite of all my efforts 
to restrain them. As we came into the light 
emitted by dozens of coloured paper lanterns, 
we found that a dance had just been concluded, 
and all the recent performers were sitting in tiers 
on the steps; consequently our return was re- 
markably public and conspicuous. We walked 
up the whole length of the terrace in search of 
auntie, the cynosure of all eyes. 

" Oh, here are Captain Beresford and Nora ! " 
cried Boysie Towers, bounding towards us like a 
new ball. " They have had no dancing ; and oh, 
I say ! ^^ he shrieked, capering before me, " Nora 
has been crying I ^^ 

"You little fiend!" I heard Maurice mutter 
between his teeth. "If you say another word, 
I shall kill you ! " 

I gladly sought refuge with ^Mrs. Vane, who 
charitably made room for me on the steps beside 
her, and still more humanely lent me her fan. 
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"I see you have told him/' she whispered, 
with ready comprehension. 

I was choking, and the only answer I was 
able to vouchsafe was a nod. Ever grateful shall 
I be to Mrs. Vane for her good offices that 
disastrous evening. She kept the Globe-trotter 
at bay, in spite of his obstinate determination 
to come and sit between us, and "make himself 
agreeable.^' She parried all Mrs. Gower's sarcastic 
inquiries, and shielded me when I was completely 
hors de combat^ and utterly unable to take any 
part in the surrounding chatter. Indignation, 
shame, and mortification were struggling in my 
breast ; my eyes were nearly blinded with tears ; 
but I was not so completely blifid that I failed 
to see Maurice and auntie in earnest conversation. 
Shortly afterwards he took his leave. I watched 
his fast receding dog-cart rapidly disappearing 
along the white moonlit road, with feelings I 
found it hard to analyse. 

Maurice was quite as good as his word. He 
kept his promise and erected his nnger-post. The 
following day niy engagement to Major Percival 
was the latest news in Mulkapore! 



CHAPTER V. 

IN uncle's black books. 

My merry, merry, merry roundelay 

Concludes with Cupid's curse : 
They that do change old love for new, 

Pray gods, they change for worse. 

The news of my engagement created a profound 
sensation in our immediate circle, and I was 
considered sly, clever, fortunate, or fitted to adorn 
any sphere, according as our friends had marriage- 
able daughters of their own or not. On the 
whole, I gained a very considerable accession of 
respect from people who already saw in me the 
future Lady Rodcaster. Truly, I was nobly 
fulfilling Mrs. Roper^s prediction. I had soared 
even beyond her anticipations! Major Percival 
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was actually higher than the mark to which she 
had encouraged me to aspire! Nevertheless, I 
did not feel specially elated, nor particularly 
happy. Somehow, I was not in favour at homey 
much as I was commended abroad. 

Auntie had spoken to me very seriously the 
morning after that disastrous picnic. She told 
me that she was exceedingly pained to find that 
I had never told Maurice of my engagement, but 
had let him think that I was free, and led him 
on to care for me, and to suppose that I cared 
for him. I had behaved altogether in a deceitful, 
unmaidenly manner, and there was no doubt that 
I was a heartless flirt, prepared to sacrifice every- 
thing to my insatiable craving for admiration and 
attention. "Supposing, too, it should come to 
Major Percival^s ears ! " This suggestion had no 
terrors for me — but I was overwhelmed by her 
displeasure. I could not have believed that she 
could have looked so austere or spoken so severely. 
Mrs. Vane was evidently behind the scenes 
and in auntie's confidence. She informed me 
that Maurice had gone away on two months' 
leave, never to return ; he was about to exchange 
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into another battery elsewhere — " the farther from 
Mulkapore the better/^ she added in a very 
pointed manner. And she was now strangely 
cool to me ; 1 was no longer her " dear, silly 
old Noah," "her pet lamb," her "Nora Creina." 
She treated me with stiff conventional polite- 
ness, and made occasional very stinging allu- 
sions to lambs in wolves' clothing, and mercenary 
marriages. Uncle, too, was altered. My unlucky 
affaires de cceur had come to a crisis all at once. 
Was it not bad enough that he should hear of 
Maurice's proposal — that a whisper of Dicky^s 
rejection was wafted to his angry ears t but 
why, oh malignant fate, did the irrepressible 
Globe-trotter select the same epoch for waiting 
on him, and asking my hand in marriage.^ 

He no longer petted me, teased me, or 
inveigled me into his study to listen to shikar 
stories, or to dust his tiger skulls. Oh dear no ! 
He held completely aloof, and treated me with 
an air of cool, almost hostile, disapproval. At 
length one day I bravely bearded him in his 
den, and asked him point-blank, "why he was 
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so changed to me I — ^anything would he better 
than the way we were going on." 

"What! have you done? Why :am I so 
different to what I used to be? You want to 
know, do you?^' he replied, still pursuing his 
occupation — ^^oiling the lock of a pet rifle. "J 
answer your question by a question," he proceeded, 
still rubbing away with a greasy oilrrag. "Why 
did you flirt with your cousin Maurice ? Why did 
you never tell him of your engagement ? Why," 
raising his voice suddenly, "did you make an 
utter and complete fool of him?" Then laying 
down his rifle, and looking me straight in .the 
face, " Here," he proceeded, " within one month, 
to my certain knowledge, you have had three 
proposals, and you an engaged young woman 
all the time ! Fm ashamed of you — ashamed to 
think that you belong to me. You have disgraced 
yourself in my eyes, and fallen immeasurably 
in my estimation," he concluded decisively. 

" Uncle, uncle, you must not say so. As far 
as Mr. Campbell and Mr. Dalton were concerned, 
I give you my word of honour that I gave them 
no encouragement. I did all I could to keep 
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them at a distance^ to show them that we were 
to be the merest friends — nothing more. And, 

as to Maurice " I paused. 

"Yes, and as to Maurice, you did all in 
your power to keep him at a distance too. Are you 
going to tell me that^ eh ? " he sneered. " Riding 
with him, walking with him, talking with him, 
dancing with him ; and your aunt and I, like two 
old idiots, thinking that he knew all about the 

other fellow the whole time, and was only 

Fve no patience to think of it!" he exclaimed 
angrily. " Beresford was ten times too good for 
you ; that's the pure and unadulterated truth. 
Now mark my words, we will have no more 
proposals, no more entanglements ; you have 
made your deliberate choice and must stick to 
it. I would not be a bit surprised," ironically, 
**to hear that you were thinking of getting out 
of your engagement with Major Percival." Was 
he reading my thoughts? "But as you have 
given him your promise you shall certainly 
marry him ; there will be no more playing fast 
and loose with anyone else if I can help it, mark 
my words," he concluded, once more taking up 
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his rifle and polishing away with extraordinary 
zeal and energy. 

Here ended uncle^s lecture. I spent a 
very miserable time after Maurice's depar- 
ture; uncle was flint, auntie was ice, and 
Mrs. Vane intensely disagreeable. At length 
Major Percival announced his intention of pay- 
ing a visit to Mulkapore ; a bachelor friend had 
offered him house-room. We could] not take him 
in as Mrs. Vane occupied our only spare room, and 
uncle, prejudiced uncle, had declared that "he 
would not have that piano-playing fellow stay- 
ing in the house." My fianc^ duly arrived, and 
was met by us at the station and brought home 
to dinner. I beheld him step out of a saloon 
carriage without any increased beating of the 
heart or change of colour, although I had not 
seen him for more than six months. 

I was sensible of no emotion as he took my 
hand in his, excepting that I experienced a strange 
chill of disappointment. He seemed quite different 
to what I had pictured him in my mental vision^ 
quite different to the recollections I had brought 
away from the hills; and yet six months was 
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too short a time to work any really appreciable, 
alteration in his appearance. Had. the rarefied 
hill air lent a halo to his aspect ? 

N<^ it had. not. The: change was in myself. 
He was- no longer, in my eyes, an aristocratic 
looking man in- tibe. prime of life; but . a., portly, 
elderly gentleman^ travelling with an enormous 
amount: a^ impedimenta, and a& solicitous about 
his small parcels as. any old maid. His belongings 
included an elaborate dressing-bag, tiffin-basket, 
pillows,. French novels, umbrellas and sticks, a 
flask: of eau<pde<»Cologne, and 3, IsLrge./an. When 
his mind was at length perfectly at. rest about their 
safety; and. his two. servants, had been reduced 
to. the. verge of imbecility, Major Percival found 
time tb. turn to. me, and- utter a few stereotyped 
phrases on the pleasure it^ave him to-see.me again, 
keeping all the. time, a sharp look-out on the. 
accumulating pile, in front, of. him.. His. con- 
versation was rather spasmodic, and his attention 
divided between his baggage, and his. betrothed. 

'^Nora, my dear girl! 1 have been looking 
forward to—— Chinasawmy," excitedly, " where's 
my travelling-clock?" His anxiety allayed by 
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the prompt production of that article, he resumed:. 

"to this meeting for months, and — " To his^ 

servant: "Where are you going to with that, 
white portmanteau, you fool ! ^' 

At last he was really under weigh, and we took 
our seats in the carriage with a sense of relief;, 
my intended waving a bland but empty hand 
towards the crowd of clamouring coolies, who. 
had helped to carry his luggage, saying, as he; 
leant: back luxuriously, "I. never asked those: 
fellows for their services. My own two boys were 
sufficient for all my requirements; and if they 
likeA to work for the. pleasure of the thing, .&?««? 

I thought such a speech savoured of intense, 
meanness ; and if he was not ashamed of himself,, 
at any rate I blushed for him when I encountered. 
Mrs. Vane's mischievous dark eyes. 

Dinner that evening was a stiflF affair;, and, 
after a short, drowsy conversation in the drawing- 
room, auntie and Mrs. Vane deserted the apart-- 
ment with vague or bare excuses, and left me ta 
€njoy(?) a tite-ct'tite with my lover. Lover I the. 
word was a gross misfit for the gentleman opposite 
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to me, who lolled back in his armchair, the 
very 'embodiment of luxurious self-satisfaction, 
pleased with himself, with his dinner, and his 
surroundings. 

I sat at the centre table some distance from 
him, pretending to work by the light of a reading- 
lamp^ and discoursing of the weather and his 
journey in a very half-hearted way; for all the 
time I was saying to myself : " Why did I ever 
become engaged to Major Percival ? " He seemed 
so old, so patronising, so pompous. A fear for 
the future and its unknown difficulties, a dawning 
of doubt, struck a chill to my very heart. Then 
again^ I would angrily rebuke myself and try to 
conjure up all the rosiest reminiscences I had 
carried away from the Blue Mountains ; but it 
was in vain — it was useless. I could no longer 
idealise him-^awful discovery ! 

Maurice stood between us I 

No wonder that with these conflicting feelings 
in my mind my conversation was a little distrait 
and "jerky." I glanced over at my companion 
once or twice, and each time I found him critically 
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scanning me, scanning me as one would look at a 
picture or a valuable work of art. At length he 
said querulously : 

" Do you know that you are not looking at all 
well, Nora? You are much thinner than you 
were ; the lines of your face have lost that nice 
soft contour, and are quite thin and sharpened, 
and your colour is gone ! " 

" Is it ? ^* I answered indifferently, selecting as 
I spoke a needleful of silk. 

" It is, indeed," he replied, with unusual anima- 
tion, and in a tone of voice that showed me that 
he regarded my loss of looks as a distinctly 
personal grievance. 

" Suppose you go and sing something,^' he 
added, with the air of a three-tailed bashaw ; '* you 
have not lost your voice, I hope.'' 

I had not lost my voice, but I was very nearly 
losing my temper as I walked to the piano, and 
singled out my last new song. It gave me a 
very disagreeable sensation to find that I was 
valued for my looks and my accomplishments^ 
and not for myself. How different to one's ac- 
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cepted idea of a lover! If Maurice had thought 
that I looked ill and thin, would he have grumbled 
at my altered appearance ? 

"What business had I to think of him? How 
dared r contrast him with Major Percival ?'" was 
my remorseful reflection, as in vain I endeavoured 
to woo the fickle goddess, Sleep. All night long 
I lay awake, tumbling and tossing, revolving many 
things in my excited brain. The more my thoughts 
dwelt on the future, the more wretched and 
miserable I felt. A pretty state of mind for the 
young lady who was about to make the best match 
of the season in Her Majesty's Indian empire ! 

I did not love Major Percival. Alas, never 
could love him now! I did not know if I even 
liked my future husband. How, then, could I 
marry him ? I asked myself this questiotr over 
and pver again, and towards dawn fell into* a 
restless slumber, with the query still unanswered. 

Major Percival established himself* speedily 
in Mulkapore, lost no time in calling on the 
residents, and arranged his day so that a generous 
portion of it fell to my share. 
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Every morning he. walked aver to. chotah- 
hazree; and every afternoon I went- out driving 
with him in his. smart high stanhope— the envj^ 
and, let us hope, admiration of all the nxaids 
and. matrons in the place. Major Percival's friend 
had placed- his turn-out at. his disposal, with its 
high-stepping horses and gaudy syces ; and. every 
evening, as Lhave said before, we drove, about 
Mulkapore: in stater— that hig^hly interesting' i^ecr 
tacie^ an " engaged couple/' We did not: indulge 
in much conversation, as my pfartner. was: a 
wretched- whip, and mortally afraid, of. our 
borrowed, steeds* 

AH his. mind was on the stretch on their behalf; 
all his tiioughts.anxiously bent on steering them, 
triumphantly in and out among the various vehicles 
wcL met; and. they were many. Only for the. 
swagger of: the thing, he. would, have: infinitely 
preferred- taking me for: a: walk; but ta be seen, 
on.foot in Mulkapore. meant social extinction,, na 
more and no less. At least : three times :a-week :we . 
'embellished the band-stand in the publicgardens^ 
Our carriage safely anchored, with a syce squatting 
in front: of either horse, my companion,, tempo.- 
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rarily relieved from the mental agony his coaching 
efforts entailed, would, so to speak, preen himself, 
adjust his glass, and look leisurely round, dis- 
charging magnificent bows in various directions. 
He was undoubtedly a great man at Mulkapore ; 
a far more brilliant star than on the hills^ where, 
his light had been only one of a large constella- 
tion. Here he had the hemisphere entirely to 
himself^ and was complacently aware of the fact. 

He generally sauntered over to Mrs. St. Ubes's 
landau, and exchanged a few ideas with her. 
Sometimes he lingered for a considerable time, 
and I did not grudge his society to Mrs. St Ubes. 
On the contrary, I was glad to see him so well 
amused. I was not always a very brilliant com- 
panion ; and somehow our conversation was often 
a laborious up-hill task — to me^ at any rate. In 
spite of our mutual taste for botany and music^ 
we had no tender confidences nor reciprocal out- 
pourings to make to each other, like other happy 
lovers. Our present feelings and future hopes we 
never touched upon. People's dress and looks, 
society anecdotes, the weather, the shape of my 
new hat, and the state of Major Percival's liver, 
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formed our most usual topics. I could see that 
Mrs. St Ubes used all her fascinations to keep 
my cavalier literally at her chariot- wheels. Often 
when he was on the eve of taking his leave she 
detained him with one more little scandal, just 
one more piquant jest. 

Each evening his visits were imperceptibly 
prolonged, till at last they reached to half an 
hour ; and, as my companion returned to his 
vacant seat, he was often accompanied by a 
look of open malicious triumph from the lady, 
who was evidently pleased to consider herself 
my rival. But I was not the least bit jealous; 
I did not care for my fiancS sufficiently to be 
a prey to the agonising attacks of the green- 
eyed one. Major Percival did not dance at the 
various "afternoons " and small dances we attended. 
He was an invariable wallflower, not lounging 
in doorways, not enthroned among the chaperons 
but a very pleasantly planted flower, sharing a 
sofa with Mrs. St. Ubes, sunning himself in her 
smiles, and making pungent remarks on the 
company behind the wide expanse of her 
gigantic black fan. And here again I was not 
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in the least jealous ; his companion searched 
in vain for a trace of vexation in my counten- 
ance when I occasionally came up to talk to 
them between the dances, escorted by a recent 
partner. Major Percival would sometimes say, 
half apologetically, ''You do your share of 
dancing and mine too, Nora; it really does 
me good to see you enjoying yourself so much.** 
But I imagine that he had even a nearer 
source of enjoyment than my dancing, in Mrs. 
St. Ubes's low murmurs and eloquent dark 
eyes. 



CHAPTER VI. 



MRS. ST. UBES BRINGS US SOME NEWS. 



Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office ; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
Remembered — knolling a departed friend. 

One morning our party at chotah-hazree was 
unexpectedly reinforced by Mrs. St. Ubes and 
Colonel Gower, who rode into the compound 

« 

just as we were sitting down to table. Mrs. St. 
Ubes was in exuberant spirits ; she beamed on 
everyone (Major Percival especially) as she drew 
off her gloves and helped herself to a piece of 
buttered toast. I knew by her air of supreme 
satisfaction that she had something unpleasant 
to say, and my augury proved perfectly correct 
For a time, an afternoon dance the previous day 
was the only topic discussed, and Mrs, St, Ubes 
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seated between uncle and Major Percival, was, as 
usual, pitiless in her criticisms. Two unfortunately 
stout young ladies were cruelly dissected. " They 
were in themselves," she declared, "amply sufficient 
to make up a set of sixteen Lancers, there being 
sufficient substance in each for at least four 
couples. If I were them I would starve myself 
sooner than attain such elephantine proportions ; 
and it is positively wicked to allow them to ride. 
Where is the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals? where are the police? It is really 
melancholy to see two young women of such 
monstrous dimensions." 

" I do not think they are so particularly stout," 
said auntie apologetically ; " at any rate, their 
•handsome faces go a long way towards redeeming 
their figures." 

"An acute and ill-regulated love-affair might 
have a happy effect. Love is a very thinning 
malady," remarked Colonel Gore plaintively. 

" Hardly worth while to break their hearts for 
the sake of their figures,^' observed Mrs. Vane 
in her usual off-hand manner. 

" Talking of broken hearts/' exclaimed Mrs 
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St. Ubes, addressing herself pointedly to me, and 
accompanying her remark with a steady significant 
stare, "I had a letter from Florry Thompson, 
yesterday. She is at Cheetapore, you know.'** 

. "Is — sl^e! I did not know," I return^ in-' 
differently. 

" Captain B^resford is there too," she pursued, 
with an emphasis that was downright rude. 
' "Is he?^' I again answered; but this time my 
face was a beautiful flame colour. 

** He has quite got over his unlucky love-^ 

affair. Men are all the same — easily consoled ! " 

...... ^ ... 

Still directing her remarks remorselessly to me* 

"You will be glad to hear that he has made ^ 
a miraculous , recovery, and, is engaged to the, 
General's daughter, Miss Ross. But, of course, 
you have already heard the news." 

This little conversational bomb had quite the 
intended effect. It produced an awkward and 
embarrassed pause. Auntie upset the sugar basin, 
uncle scowled at me, and I became of a still 
deeper and finer shade of crimson, . , - 

"An A J polo player, and good-looking fellow,. 
Beresford," ejaculated Colonel Gore reflectively* 

VOL. III. ¥L 
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"Is he not?" returned Mrs. St Ubes; "but 
Florry Thompson says he is greatly altered, and 
has become quite thin and haggard-looking/' 

"Then I suppose I am to infer that he has 
had a love-afiair, and been t-aking a trial of 
the prescription recommended for the Misses 
Parr?" observed Major Percival,^ with all the 
innocence of ignorance, 

" Oh yes ; he has had a very severe attack," 
returned Mrs. St. Ubes; "he was desperately in 
love with a certain young lady ^' — looking sweetly 
at me — "and she threw him over — at any rate^ 
gave him his 'jawab' most effectually. But Nora 
can tell you all about it far better than I 
can, can't you, dear? You were in the secret."" 

What had I ever done to Mrs. St. Ubes, that 
she should put me to torture in this manner, and 
hold me up to public shame ? For my tell-tale face 
was an ample explanation to anyone. "Those 
who ran might read.'' 

" Nora is a capital person for keeping a secret^^^ 
observed Mrs. Vane, coming to my rescue ; " and 
if Captain Beresford has confided in her his secret 
is perfectly safe ; she will never divulge It to 
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mortal, By-the-way, Mrs. St. Ubes, is it true that 
you ai-e going home this hot weather ?" 

" Yes, thank goodness ! You can't imagine 
how glad I am ; how charmed I shall be when I 
see the last of this hateful country ! " 

" Hateful country ! " echoed auntie. ** Why I 
always thought you liked it so much.'' 

"My dear Mrs. Neville ! how could you imagine 
any such thing ? I loathe the very name of India. 
It has nothing but disagreeable associations for 



me." 



" Really, I am surprised to hear you say so," 
put in Mrs. Vane (between whom and Mrs. St Ubes 
a kind of brilliant guerilla warfare raged), with a 
simple smile. " I always understood that you were 
born, brought up, and married out here," 

"Plenty of people are born in India and hate 
the country. You may be born in a pigsty, but. 
it does not follow that you are a pig." 

" No, not always," responded Mrs. Vane, as if 
somewhat dubious, or only half convinced. 

"Well, I must say that / like India," said 
uncle, rubbing his hands cheerfully, ^'although I 
was not born out here," 

3. -i 



i 
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" Oh, you are a regular old Anglo-Indian," 
returned Mrs. St. Ubes contemptuously. "You 
have been out here so long, that you have for- 
gotten what Europe is like." 

" Pardon me, I do nothing of the kind. I have 
a soft comer for my native land ; but, all the 
same, in my opinion, the gorgeous East is not 
half a bad billet. In the first place I commend 
to your notice the rupees '^ 

"What rupees can compensate for being 
broiled alive ? " 

, ^' Well, in these days of punkah, ice machines, 
thermantidotes, and hill stations, I do . not think 
there is so much to complain of," said uncle 
firmly. *'Can any European climate surpass the 
hills? and why should the natives of fpggy 
England, frosty Scotland, and rainy Ireland be 
so excessively fastidious? Then look at our 
scenery,^' waving his hand towards our sandy 
avenue; "what a field for painters and artists! 
and for Sportsmen, what a country!" — waxing 
enthusiastic — "large and small game, from an 
elephant to a .snipe, from a bison to a quail, and 
no game-laws to speak of!" 
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"Oh! if you are going to talk shikar, I have 
no chance, and I shall go/^ said Mrs. St. Ubes,- 
making a feint of searching for her whip and 
gloves. 

" Well, shikar has no charms for ladies ; but 
it has very great attractions for most men^ How-* 
ever, you, my fair friends, have every reason to 
speak well of India also. You are social 
divinities out here. Queens of society, with 
nothing to do but dress, and dance, and flirt, 
and receive universal attention." 

"I don't agree with you at all. I for one 
deny that we are one bit more thought of than 
we are in England,^' returned Mrs. St. UbeS| 
sharply. "And, at any rate, you must admit 
that your beloved India is the hot-bed of 
scandal and gossip," she concluded triumphantly. 

"Not a bit worse than its neighbours,^' said 
Mrs. Vane, metaphorically seizing a weapon 
and striking into the conversation. "Take any 
small country town. Take an English colony 
abroad, you will find gossip and scandal just as 
rampant, nay worse. I don't attempt to deny 
that there are wicked people in India as well 
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as elsewhere. There are mischief-makers and 
^nakes in, the grass in every country," she 
concluded, looking fixedly at Mrs. St. Ubes. 

"Well, I must say that I think people get 
on together out here capitally. They are more 
drawn towards each other than at home," re- 
marked auntie good-humouredly. "Look at the 
wonderful kindness and hospitality one meets 
with. Why in this large station there is not one 
hotel, none being required. Anglo-Indians have 
some good points you will allow ? " 

" I allow that India has very eloquent defenders, 
and very fine foliage plants, and that you have a 
superb collection, Mrs. Neville. Come, Major 
Percival," said Mrs. St. Ubes, rising, "come, and 
I will introduce you to Mrs. Neville^s black cala-* 
diums. You are nearly as great a fern maniac as 
J am myself.^/ 

" Always at Mrs. St. Ubes's service," he replied 
bowing with an air of great gallantry and escorting 
her towards the garden with deferential alacrity. 

The party thus broken up dispersed, leaving 
Mrs. Vane tite-d'tite with me. 

" She scored oflf you this morning, Nora," said 
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my companion, nodding towards me impressively 
as she stood up and shook some crumbs out 
of her pretty crewel apron. " She came here on 
purpose to fire that shot about Maurice Beresford, 
and it certainly went home. My poor child, can 
you not learn to -control your blushes ? — ^they 
almost amount to a disease in your case. Mrs. 
Stubbs is now employing that wicked little tongue 
of hers in retailing all your miserable peccadilloes 
to Major P. Ere this he is quite au fait with 
your dearest secrets, and has the history, revised 
and enlarged, of your flirtation with Maurice at 
his fingers' ends." 

The same day after tiffin Major Percival and 
I had the drawing-room to ourselves, with the 
exception of Boysie Towers, who was lying flat 
on the floor, supporting his head on his hands, and 
deep in '' Gulliver's Travels." I was well accus- 
tomed to Boysie, and he was no more restraint 
on Major Percival's conversation than if he had 
been a dog. 

My fianc^ was lazily turning over auntie's 
large photographic album, and making remarks 
on its contents en passant, " Nice little woman, 
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Mrs. St. Ubes," he remarked, leaning back in 
his, chair and half-closing the book. "Very 
?igreeable and lots to say for herself," shutting 
his eyes and enjoying some delicious retrospect. 
After a pause he lifted his eyelids suddenly and 
said, "a great friend of yours: too, Nora, she 
tells me/' 
- "Qh d6ar no," I answered brusquely. 

'' Well, she certainly said so, at any rate.'*' 
; * '* Then she told you a great fib,". I returned 
hotly. 

'' Well, never mind, my little Nora, you need not 
be so excited. I am sure Mrs. St. Ubes is the 
last person in the world to thrust her friendship 
upon anyone. I see how it is, she is a bit of 
a. coquette, and you are in the same line your- 
self, eh?" pausing again and regarding me 
complacently ; " she says — she tells me *' — and he 
hesitated. 

" Well, what am I, according to Mrs. St. 
Ubes ? '' 

*'The greatest flirt in Mulkapore,*' he returned, 
with provokingly distinct utterance. 
. *^ Story number two," I replied scornfully. 
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"Well, at any rate you are credited with a 
vast number of proposals. Come, make me your 
confidant ; confession is good for the soul/' hitch- 
ing his armchair closer to mine. 

"Not in //^ii" case," I answered, with a laugh. 
" I shall not satisfy your curiosity. Suppose 
you go on looking at the photographs ; you have 
not seen half. You should not listen to gossip." 

"But you had half-a-dozen proposals, Nora. 
I'm not at all jealous. I admire their discrimi- 
nation, and am sorry for your rejected admirers." 

I could see that he was rather proud of my 
victims; he considered that they adorned his 
chariot wheels, he having carried off the 
conqueror of the slain. 

It was of no use begging or coaxing, I would 
not confess, so he resumed hi3 occupation of 
acting the part of critic to all our friends 
and acquaintances. Most of them fared but ill at 
his hands ; till he came to Maurice — Maurice 
taken in half-length cabinet size, and in all the 
glory of his uniform. I would fain have skipped 
him; but Major Percival interposed a firm white 
finger, and gazed at the photograph critically. 
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" Now that's what / call a thoroughbred looking 
fellow," he observed impressively, as if the original 
had now received a kind of honourable mention, 
a cacJiet that would distinguish him for the rest 
of his life, " Who is he ? Don't know his face/' 

" He is Captain Beresford — my cousin,^' I 
answered, with all the composure I could assume, 

" Oh, indeed. He was rather ^pris^ was he not ? 
One of the victims. Come, come, my little Nora, 
your face tells the tale your tongue refuses to utter." 

"What talef^^ cried Boysie, aroused by the 
magic word, and walking on his knees to Major 
Percival's side. "Oh, that's Captain Beresford, 
Nora's other sweetheart ! Awfully spoony on her — 
he was ! " 

" Boysie, how dare you say so ? " I cried with 
cheeks like flame. 

"I heard mother say that he was in love with 
you, so there ! " retorted the imp, folding his arms 
and glaring at me defiantly ; " and it's true, too ! 
I saw you myself, that night at the picnic— shall 
I tell? Do you dare me?" continued this 
malignant urchin, looking at me with his head 
on one side, and an air of keen, malicious inquiry. 
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"Tell what you please; it is all the same to 
me," I answered recklessly. "You have nothing 
to repeat about me, or — or — Captain Beresford, 
that is of the smallest consequence ! " 

An impudent closing of his left eye was the 
pnly response Boysie vouchsafed, and leaning 
heavily on Major Percival^s knee, he raised him- 
self to an upright position, yawned, stretched, 
picked up Gulliver, and then found speech: 

"Never mind. I was only taking a rise out 
of you, old girl. Keep yourself cool ! Your 
auntie is making some cocoa-nut rock. I wonder 
if it is nearly ready. I think Til go and see." 

So saying, Master Boysie, having made a fright- 
ful face behind Major PercivaFs back, put his book 
under his arm and lounged out of the room. 

The Purdah had scarcely swung behind him ere 
Major Percival confronted me, standing erect 
with thumbs in the armholes of his waistcoat. 

" Now, Nora," he said impressively, " I must 
insist on knowing what he means ? T allude to 
the little beast who has just left. I insist upon 
some explanation," he added with a solemnity 
that was absolutely tragic. 
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" What he said was perfectly true," I faltered, 
gazing intently at a certain pattern in a Persian rug, 
" I treated my cousin very badly — I never told him 
that I was engaged to you until — until too late/^ T 
stammered. 

" Too late ! What do you mean?" — ^very sharply^ 

" I mean he proposed to me. I ^^ 

"Ah, and you refused him. Yes, I havei heard 
all that/' put in my auditor almost cheerfully. 
" You refused half-a-dozen, if all tales be true ; but 
you did not encourage him did you — eh, Nora ? 

"I believe I did. Major Percival. You shall 
hear the truth. I encouraged him, as you call it, 
but at first quite unconsciously. I always meant 
to tell him I was engaged to you, and somehow I 
put it off, and put it off, and all the time he was 
thinking that I was free and that — and that — I 
liked him. He will never, never forgive me, and 
I shall never forgive myself,'^ I added in a 
whisper, conveying the idea of mental sackcloth 
and ashes. 

" It was certainly a great mistake ; ^' — pleased 
with my humility — "you ought to have let him 
know that the — shall we say * admiration ? *< — waS 
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not mutual whenever you saw that his devotion 
was becoming too flagrant. I suppose his dis- 
enchantment is now quite complete ? ■ ' asked 
Major Percival suspiciously. 

"Quite, quite complete, most thoroughly 
complete ! " I promptly answered. 

"Well, well, then if I grant you forgiveness 
and absolution for your little flirtation, I am 
sure ke may. We will say no more about it," 
he added reassuringly, " only be more guarded 
in future. Do not ensnare any more of these 
good-looking gunners," concluded my fianc^^ 
nodding his head impressively as he turned to 
a pier-glass, and began a most critical scrutiny 
of his left — his favourite whisker. 

Having satisfied himself that he had not seen 
a gray hair, and that his tie, collar, and tout 
ensemble were entirely to his satisfaction, he took 
up his hat and gloves, and with an easy farewell 
to me set off to join a whist party at the Club, 
Hardly had he left the house when Boysie 
came stepping into the room on tip-toe, a large 
lump of cocoa-nut rock in either hand, and a^ 
general stickiness pervading his appearance. 
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"Well, has the old fellow gone?'' inquired 
this artless juvenile. "Yes, there he goes,'' he 
added, ''and good riddance of rubbish! I 
say, Nora, wasn't I a brick, eh? What are 
you going to give me for not letting the cat out 
of the bag ? and such a thundering big puss ! " 

"Cat! Puss!" I echoed crossly; "what do 
you mean ? Has softening of the brain set in at 
last?" 

" You remember the night of the picnic to the 
tombs ? " 

I nodded. Had I not good reason to recollect 
it? 

" Well," putting a huge morsel of rock into his 
mouth, and buttonholing me by his now free and 
most uninviting fingers, "I was strolling about 
before supper, and I came to the big pool, and I 
looked over the edge, and what do you think I' 
saw ? " accompanying the question with a diabolical 
wink. 

I turned perfectly cold. 

" Why, that fellow Maurice Beresford, with his ' 
arm round your waist. Now I " 



CHAPTER VII. 



I DECLINE A DOWER. 



Get money : still get money. 

No matter by what means. — Ben JansofK 

Time passed very slowly. Major Percival had, 
been nearly a month at Mulkapore, and it seemed 
to me as if it had been years. Love certainly did , 
not " chase the hours with flying feet." One 
evening, as I and my betrothed were sitting alone 
in the drawing-room, he suddenly drew his chair 
dose up to mine, and said in a low confidential 
tone, and with a certain infusion of sentiment in 
his manner : " Nora, I have been having a most 
interesting conversation with your aunt." 

** Have you?'' I replied absently; endeavour- 
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ing to thread my needle, and struggling with a 
small eye. 

" Yes ; we have been talking about the wedding 
— otir wedding, you know,** with a smiling nod. 
*'What would you think of saying this day two 
months, 'I shall be Mrs. Percival?'" 

"This day two months!'* I almost shrieked, 
holding my crewel-work in one hand and needle in 
the other, and staring at him blankly. **Two 
months ; you mean two years ! " 

" Not at all. I mean two months,*' he replied, 
with impressive legato utterance. 

" But you promised that it was to be a long 
engagement, and I mean to keep you to your 
word," I answered firmly. " You like your liberty, 
and I like mine. Don't let us think of getting, 
married for ages. We get on admirably as we are 
at present," I continued with nervous volubility. 

**This is sheer nonsense, Nora," he returned 
impatiently; "we have already been engaged seven 

months ^* 

* " And what of that ? " I cried eagerly, " Fve 
often heard of people being engaged for seven 
years." 



. ./ 
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" Paupers/' he observed trenchantly, and with 
an air of lofty superiority; "people who can't 
afford to marry have to wait, but happily this 
is not our case. I am going to Simla next 
hot weather, and I mean to be pointed out as 
the husband of the beautiful Mrs. Percival," he 
concluded, with a complacent smile. 

" So you may, but / am not going to Simla 
next hot season," I answered with disconcerting 
frankness. 

"Well, well, nous verrons; I'll have another 
talk with your aunt. I suppose it is on the 
strength of being an heiress that you are giving 
yourself all these little airs } ** he asked play- 
fully. 

"An heiress.^"! exclaimed, "you know very 
well that I have not a penny in the world.'' 

"Have you not?" he returned, with a most 
satisfied smile, drawing his whiskers through his 
fingers — a token of intense good-humour ; '* there 
are a good many pennies in five hundred a year." 

"You must be joking; where in the world 
would I get five hundred a year?" I asked, with 
vast incredulity in face and voice. 

VOL. III. \ 
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''Your cousin, Captain Beresford, has come 
forward very generously, and settled that amount 
on you and your heirs for even I had a most 
satisfactory letter from his solicitors last week ; 
you are actually in possession of that sum now^^ 
he concluded, looking at me with a glance that 
showed that my charms had been considerably 
enhanced in his opinion. 

" But I shall not touch a penny of it ; not a 
penny of it I'' I cried excitedly, throwing down 
my work, 

" Don't be a quixotic little goose, Nora,*' 
returned my companion soothingly; "your nice 
unexpected dot comes in most & propos ; for, 
although I shall some day have a large fortune, 
at present five hundred pounds a year is a very 
appreciable addition to my money-bags ; I will 
accept it for you, if you have any scruples. You 
a;id I will both be one, so it is all the same/' 

" I shall never take it." 

" There is no taking in the matter ; it is already 
yours, as much as you are mine," seizing my hand 
with a sudden gush of affection, and kissing it 
effusively. 
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''Listen to me/^ I said, jumping up and 
snatching my hand away ; " Maurice cannot spare 
the money; he wants all he possesses to keep up 
the old place. I will never, never touch a farthing 
of his income ; I have no right to it ;*' waving my 
hands violently about, and speaking with great 
excitement. 

" But, my dear child, it is yours — ^yours abso* 
lutely ; and your cousin, by all accounts, can spare 
it well.'' 

" I shall return it at once ; I will take steps in 
the matter to-morrow ; uncle shall manage it/' 

"You are crazy to think of such a thing," 
returned Major Percival angrily. "Have you no 
thought for my interests ? Am / not to be 
considered ? " he added, in a voice trembling with 
indignation. 

" I am thinking of doing what is right, with- 
out regard to anyone's interests. Knowing what 
I told you about my cousin, would you touch 
his money?" I asked passionately, standing 
before my future lord, and speaking with all the 
firmness I could control. 

''Very well, very well, that will do ; we won't 
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go into the matter at present. Don^t excite your- 
self; sit down ; pray sit down, and keep cool/' 
said my intended, with a shadow on his brow, 
and a great deal of annoyance reflected in his 
manner ; " I am only sorry I mentioned the 
subject;" and leaning far back in his chair, and 
reaching for a neighbouring magazine, he effectually 
gave me to understand that he ^considered the 
subject for the present dismissed and done with, 
and the entrance of Mrs. Vane put an end to any 
further argument. 

After breakfast next morning I had an inter- 
view with auntie, and told her, with all the 
vehemence I could assume — and that was a 
good deal — that I was not prepared to marry 
Major Percival in two months' time, and that, 
if he insisted on accepting a fortune from Maurice, 
I would not marry him at all. 

On this point I was firm. My aunt en- 
deavoured to talk me over, and was disposed to 
make an equal show of determination. But I 
would not be reasoned with. I declared that I 
would leave the matter in uncle's hands, ,and kere 
I knew I had a stanch ally, and that he. would 
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certainly aid me to return Maurice's munificent 
gift. I was convinced that he would not care 
to see Maurice despoil himself in order to add 
to Major Percival^s already well-lined purse. I 
had my own way in the end. After various 
rather stormy interviews with uncle, during which 
a certain amount of "nasty" speeches were 
mutually interchanged, the money was paid 
over to uncle's account to be kept in trust of 
the Gallow estate. When the question was put 
to Major Percival point-blank, " Whether he would 
take me without the Beresford money or not at 
allf*^ of course in common politeness he was 
obliged to declare that I was a treasure in myself, 
and a valuable gift even empty-handed. So I 
carried my point in one way, but he was equally 
Successful in another! As he had yielded, I 
Was obliged to do likewise. Our wedding was 
fixed to take place after Easter. In vain I 

* . * ^ 

begged for "a long day." In vain I urged, re- 
monstrated, entreated. Auntie was immovable; 
the question was quite settled. In two months* 
time I would be Mrs, Percival. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

MRS. VANE GIVES ME A PIECE OF HER MIND. 

Exceedingly wise^ fair-spoken, and persuading^ 

Henry VIII. 

Mrs. Vane and Major Percival did not coalesce, 
although their mutual dislike was decently veiled 
under a mask of conventional politeness ; there 
was an undercurrent in their conversation painfully 
perceptible to my experienced ear, and I was 
continually on thorns, lest one of her winged 
sarcasms or his pointed rejoinders would lead 
to an open rupture. It was not to be expected 
that a lady of Mrs. Vane's candid disposition ^ 
would long leave me in the dark as to her opinj 
of my choice. One morning as we were arral 
ing flowers in the dining-room, and making fl 
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preparations for 3 grand dinner-party, she began' 
with the abrupt question : 

" Well, and when is it to be ?" 

" At eight o'clock sharp, as usual," I returned 
demurely, 

" Stuff and nonsense, I'm not thinking of the 
dinner; I am alluding to your wedding, my good 
girll" ■ 

" Oh, in two months' time, I believe," I 
answered with ill-assumed composure, carefully 
sorting some choice roses from a large pile in front 
of me, without raising my eyes, 

" Indeed/ Well, I shall not grace the ceremony. 
I am going down to meet George in Bombay next 
month.** 

" But you will come back, of course," I asked 
anxiously. 

" No, my dear child, why should I come 

back ? It will give me no pleasure to see you 

married to Major Percival, Nora," she continued, 

suddenlv throwing down a handful of maiden^ 

^ l^^^^^seating herself opposite to me, with 

^^■M^^^^^^kon the t^flhuid her eyes fastened 

^^^^^^^^^nnd he^^^Ki her 
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suppose it has gone too far; you could not get 
out of it now, could you ? " 

For all reply * I paused with a jug of water 
in mid-air, and gazed at her in stupefied 
amazement. 

/' I wish you would tell me one thing before 
I go away. Why did you ever become engaged 
to Major Percival ? '' 

*^ Why do people generally become engaged ? '' 
I answered vaguely, drawing a large ^pergne 
towards me, and filling in the upper part with 
some lovely feathery ferns. 

"Whatever possessed you I cannot imagine," 
^e went on irritably, "He is the type of all 
others I most detest — an egotistical, selfish, eilderly 
dandy. He is a notorious flirt," reckoning on her 
fingers. 
. '* So are you," I answered promptly. 

" He is greedy ! " 

" So are most men, and many women." 

" He is more than double your age." 

"So is j/^«r' husband," I responded trium- 
phantly. 

"Ah, very true, but they are as different as 
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chalk from cheese! My George is a mere boy 
in comparison ; his heart is young/' 

•'You have always been prejudiced against 
Major Percival, and have certainly been at no 
pains to conceal your opinionj^' I replied, an angry 
spot on either -cheek. 

"Well, no, I never can play the hypocrite 1 " 
she answered with cheerful complacency, " and I 
am often amazed at my own self-restraint, when 
I find myself in his company/' 

" I don't think you have much occasion to 
flatter yourself on t/mt point," I answered sar- 
castically. 

'' His conversation has the effect of a rasp on 
my sensitive organisation ; it is my — my — my, or 
I — I— I, all day long ; and to see him in church, 
where perforce he is silent — one gaitered foot in 
the aisle, his chest well thrown forward, his hand 
behind his back, his glass in his eye, dispensing 
dignified patronage to his fellow-worshippers — 
Pharisee is stamped on him; it maddens me to 
see him ! " 

"I wish you would go on with your flowers, 
Violet," I observed impatiently, "and leave Major 
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Percival alone. What a bitter little enemy you 
would be — a regular little wasp ! '^ 

•* I must speak my mind, if I die for it, some- 
times/' she replied, picking out a few buds, and 
holding them up to her dainty nose, " I cannot 
think what you see in the great man, Nora. I 
know that his position, and his money, and his 
title weigh very little in your opinion. I some- 
times fancy you must have accepted him to please 
your aunt* I know you do not love him. If you 
went down on your two bended knees and swore 
it to me, I would not believe you — so there ! '' 

"Look here, Violet!^' I exclaimed angrily, 
•* I won't listen to any more of this. You have 
said too much as it is. It is very unkind of you 
to speak in this way — of — of — of — my future 
husband " — bringing out the word with an effort 
" You can see no good in him, I know ; but all 
the same, he is clever, agreeable, gentlemanly——" 

" Of course, of course,*' she interrupted, putting 
up her hands ; " and it is very proper of you to 
stand up for him and defend him. And now, shall 
I tell you, as I feel in the vein, why he is marrying 
you ? ^' she proceeded, with redoubled animation. 
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" No, do not," I replied, with a gesture of appeaU 

"He IS carrying away the prize from various 
competitprs,*' she proceeded unabashed. "This 
fact alone piques his overweening vanity. You 
are the ' pretty Miss Neville ; ' you had what he* 
would call ^h'Succh fouy last season in the hills.. 
He admires your beauty and style, and, once you 
are Mrs. P., he will start you as a professional* 
He is immensely vain of you ; but he does not 
love you, no, not an atom. All his affections are 
entirely centred in himself." 

"You are wrong, quite wrong," I interrupted 
hastily. 

Mrs, Vane regarded me with unusually grave 
eyes, and then replied : 

" Do you know that it gives me a very painful 
feeling to see you together : he so proudly com* 
placent, so politely empress^, so graciously ready to 
be pleased ; and you, so different to your real nature 
— cold, inanimate, and formal, so changed to what 
you used to be when Maurice Beresford was here.'* 

It was well for me that the ^pergne was now fully 
clothedwith fl owers and ferns, and effectually screened 
my sudden blushes from Mrs. Vane's sharp eyes. 
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, "One thing more I must and will say," she 
continued earnestly. 

" Do . hot/' I exclaimed impatiently, " for I 
warn you that we shall quarrel. I am at the end 
of my tether." 

. " My very last word," she persisted, standing up 
and looking at me undauntedly. "Should you 
^ver change your mind — of which I have but little 
hope, for you have no self-assertion and no moral 
courage^— come to me. When all Mulkapore is up 
in arms ; when your auntie and uncle are beside 
themselves with indignation ; when Major Percival 
has made a holocaust of your letters, and left you 
in a whirlpool of rage and disappointment— come, 
I say, to ine^ and I will be your ark. I warn you 
that,' if you let things take their course, you will be 
a miserable girl, and I shall pity you from the 
very bottom of my heart." 

" Keep your pity," I replied ; " I don't think I 
shall require it," still presenting a bold front to' 
this audacious little person. 

" Don't you ? You fancy that, Nora. Lady 
Rodcaster— — *' 

" Who is talking of Lady Rodcaster ? " said 
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auntie, bustling into the room. " Oh, how lovely ! " 
apostrophising my handiwork. " Good practice for 
the wedding d^jeunery eh Violet ? By-the-way, I 
must ask Jim to see about borrowing a durbar tent ; 
this room will never hold half the people. What do 
you say, Nora ? — not even with a horseshoe table." 
I muttered some unintelligible reply, and 
snatching up a basket, escaped from the discussion, 
on the pretence of getting some more ferns. 

But once out in the fernery I sat down on 
a piece of rock, with my basket at my feet, 
and gave myself entirely up to thought. I felt 
very indignant with Mrs. Vane for her out- 
spokenness, the more so that I had a dim inward 
conviction that what she said was partly true. 
Love is proverbially blind, and I, not being in 
love, had no difficulty in seeing Major Percival's 
little shortcomings. I could not conceal from 
myself that he was egotistical, that he was 
shabby about money in little things, that he laid 
down the law in a manner that exasperated 
uncle to the very bounds of politeness ; he was 
a hypochondriac too, and delivered daily bulletins 
as to the state of his health, and how he had 
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and the condition past and present of his liver. 
What would have been exceedingly entertaining 
in anyone else I found quite intolerable in my 
future husband, and I already felt a guilty partner- 
ship with him when I intercepted one of uncle's 
sarcastic glances on its way to meet one of 
Mrs. Vane's malicious smiles. How different to 
Maurice, who had been badly wounded in the late 
war, and who never alluded in the most distant 
inanner to his health or his exploits. 

Major Percival was, I could see, extremely proud 
of me, of my singing, and my general appearance. 
He took the deepest interest in the condition 
of my voice, and the state of my complexion, 
and, if I were hoarse or sunburnt, was quite 
■eloquently, energetic in his remedies and remon- 
5trances. To venture into the compound without 
gloves or veil was in his eyes little less than a crime. 

All these unpleasant discoveries did not come 
to me at once, only by degrees. Week followed 
week very, very slowly ; each as it ended brought 
me nearer and nearer to my wedding morning ; and 
•every day, as it rose, I dreaded the event more, 
and every day I liked my future husband less. 



CHAPTER IX. 



MULKAPORE RACES, 



But all was false and hollow, 

Though his tongue dropped manna, 

Could make the worse appear the better reason. 

Paradisi L&sf. 

Whether it was my persistent determination to 
remain a dowerless bride, or the very discewiiblc 
loss of my good looks and my good spirits, I 
cannot tell^ but certain it is tliat I noted a gradual 
but still perceptible change in Major Pcrcival. 
Perhaps he thought that now, when the very day 
was named, and my future was in his hands alto- 
gether, there was no longer any necessity for varlouM 
petiU soins to which he had accustomed mc ; hecca^^d 
to be continually at my beck and call, and favoured 
Mrs. St. Ubes with a good deal of bis society. Vof 
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this I sincerely believe that I was, in a measure, to 
blame. At first he sought her company in order 
to pique me, and enjoy, as he doubtless imagined, 
the agreeable position of being a bone of conten- 
tion between two pretty women. He would have 
liked to have seen his placid, grave fianc^ a little 
disturbed by the demon jealousy. Mrs. St. Ubes 
always received him with effusion, and witnessed 
his departure with despair. I did neither the one nor 
the other. She told him anecdotes, and strained 
every nerve to amuse him ; I did what was in my 
power to be a pleasant companion, but I had com- 
pletely lost my spirits, and my fascinations fell far 
short of those that Mrs. St. ybes could bring into 
play. He liked her society ; it gave a flavour to 
his day. In short, I was the lamb, and she 
was the mint sauce; and he divided his atten- 
tion very agreeably between us both. She 
was not slow to take opportunity at the flood, 
and made the most of the hours my jf^w^:/ spent 
with her in depreciating me in every possible 
way (of course not openly), but under the veil 
of point-blank questions and delicate innuendoes. 
He generally returned from their tite-d-tite in 
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a captious frame of mind, inclined to make un- 
reasonable demands and snappy speeches. Mrs. 
St. Ubes had never forgiven me for "hooking 
him," as she elegantly expressed it. He had 
been her own special property, her best and 
most presentable '*Bow wow^' till I had come 
upon the scene and carried him off. If she saw 
any prospect of turning the tables on me, she 
was the last woman in the world to lose it. 
From what I have since heard, she insidiously 
implanted a firm conviction in his breast that I 
did not half appreciate the elevated position in 
store for me. She inferred that he was throwing 
himself away, and thereby breaking the hearts of 
his most devoted friends, herself most notably. 
The races, the great yearly event at Mulkapore, 
were shortly coming off, and Major Percival 
stayed on in order to attend them. He intended, 
conXxdjry to his first arrangement, to remain at 
Mulkapore until he was married. Meanwhile his 
marked attention to Mrs. St. Ubes was the theme 
of every tongue. But, of course, our ears were 
the last to hear of it. However, one day Mrs. 
Gower considered it her duty to come and speak 

VOL. III. '^^ 
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to auntie — in quite a friendly spirit of course — 
and put her on her guard against that most 
dangerous woman, Mrs. Stubbs. 

" She IS getting herself most fearfully talked 
about, my dear Mrs. Neville ; and she makes no 
secret of her admiration for Major P." 

Bending towards auntie, and speaking with a 
mysterious hiss^ she said : 

"Do you know that he tiffins with her three 
times a week, and every night, after leaving here, 
he finishes the evening in her society, sitting in 
the veranda and smoking cigarettes till all hours." 

" But Mrs. St. Ubes is an old friend,'' faltered 
auntie, casting wildly about for any excuse. 

" So much the worse," retorted Mrs. Gower in a 
highly acidulated tone. '* Keep your eyes open, 
my dear lady. You don't know the woman you 

« 

have to cope with ; and as to Major Percival, he is 
a weak-minded fool. You had better just give 
him a gentle hint that this kind of thing won't do 
for an engaged man." 

I could see that auntie was uneasy, and uncle 
at boiling-point ; I myself was by far the most 
unconcerned of the family. I was fated to marry 
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Major Percival. Nothing could save me ; and 

perhaps marriage would be a panacea for all my 

woes, or act as a draught of Lethe to my too 

retentive memory. Once married, I would begin 

a new life. Loveless, no doubt ; but still full of 

new interests and duties. I would be carried 

away to other scenes and other friends, and surely 

once married I could no longer think of Maurice 

Beresford. I actually believed that there was 

some virtue in the ceremony that would expunge 

him for ever from my heart and thoughts. 

I flatter myself that our races at Mulkapore 

were the Ascot of India. Where was there such 

another meeting so rich in stakes, so widely, so 

universally attended ? The races last five days, 

taking place on alternate ones, so they spread 

over nearly a whole fortnight; on by-days 

we had long morning rides, breakfast-parties at 

the minister's palace in the city, or hunting 

with cheetahs, and a dejeuner at his palace in 

the country; he gave lunches, banquets, and 

entertainments of various kinds with his more 

than princely hospitality. We had also dances 

and dinners at the Residency; ladies' dinners at 

^ 1. 
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the different camps in the neighbourhood of the 
stand ; and altogether the time of the races 
was the very zenith of our Mulkapore season. 
At three o^clock every other afternoon the stand 
was crowded, and let me tell you that we could 
muster a goodly show of pretty frocks and pretty 
faces. The upper part was devoted to the prince 
and his court and certain of the notable Euro- 
peans ; a few steps lower came the most expensive 
seats, and every flight you came down you be- 
came cheaper. The stand was built of stone, 
and was a fine new structure with imposing 
flights of shallow stone stairs going down either 
side, and from which you entered the various 
tiers. 

The first two days* racing were not specially 
eventful, and any way the races had but little 
interest for me as I sat beside Mrs. Vane at a 
front corner of the upper tier, mechanically 
criticising horses, jockeys, and people's dress. 
My intended having driven me down to the 
course at the utmost peril of my life, procured 
me a chair, and handed me a correct card, con- 
sidered his duty accomplished, and proceeded to 
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sport from flower to flower, like the gay elderly 
butterfly that he was. He generally "settled" down 
beside Mrs. St. Ubes, who sat in a line with me 
in a commanding position in the middle of the 
front row. I could easily observe her pathetic, 
interested looks, her upturned eyes, and the 
honeyed sweetness of her smile ; the assiduous 
attentions of my betrothed were not lost upon 
me either; he held her gloves, glasses, marked 
her card, sustained her umbrella, and cloaked 
and uncloaked her with solicitous devotion. 

" Look here," she said to me exultantly the 
pairs of race day, "I have won eighteen dozen 
previous long-buttoned gloves, and four gold 
bangles — I declare I shall have to set up a shop. 
I can let you have some of them half-price, for 
I never could wear them all; only, by-the-way, 
I forgot your hand is a good deal bigger than 
my little paw," patting it complacently. "Five 
dozen pairs from Major Percival, and two gold 
bangles. Was it not reckless of him — and he 
an engaged man } I told him," tapping him play- 
fully with her fan, "that he had no business to 
bet with me, that you would give him such 
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scolding; but he would not be advised. You 
won't be very cross with him, dear, will you?'' 
looking at me pleadingly. "You won't be angry?'* 

" Of course not — why should I ? " I asked 
bluntly. 

"That's all right then," she replied with a 
g^cious nod, as she turned away and passed down 
to her carriage on Major Percival's arm. I gazed 
after her as she floated downstairs, whispering and 
smiling, and looking up into his face. Certainly 
she was a very pretty woman, and looked in the 
best of health and spirits ; a pale blue silk costume 
fitting her like a glove, with bonnet, fan, parasol, 
and shoes to correspond, became her admirably* 
Her colour, eyes, and expression betokened the 
triumphant conviction that she was the prettiest 
woman on the stand that day ; and very likely 
she was quite right. I, in a simple Indian muslin 
and white plush hat, could not compete with her 
brilliant toilet, nor could my pale cheeks and 
sunken eyes compare to her radiant good-looks. 
I was not surprised to hear two ladies in the 
crowd behind me whisper, "Is that the beauty 
—the lovely Miss Neville ? " Evidently an assent 
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was given. " Oh my ! Why, she is not a bit 
good-looking. What rubbish people talk about 
her; she is like a ghost!" 

It was somewhat difficult to arouse my 
jealousy, as Mrs. St. Ubes was provoked to find ; 
but Major Percival was of a much more inflam- 
mable description, as you shall hear. The third 
day of the races is called the big day, as the 
most important events come off then, notably 
the "Arab Derby,'* a much coveted prize. Mrs. 
Vane had descended to a lower tier to see some 
friends, and many people had flocked down to 
promenade, to drink tea, or to put in tickets in 
the pari mutuel for the grand race of the day. 

I did not want any tea, I did not want to 
take any tickets, nor to go and have a chat with 
the Browns from Cheetapore ; no, I only wanted 
to be left alone, so I stayed behind, sitting in 
solitary state at the end or angle of the stand, 
my head resting on my hand, gazing with a vacant 
eye on the dense throng below — ^the crowds of gay 
native spectators lining the course, the accom- 
plished native riders, who were urging their horses 
into upright bounds into the air, and command! 
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the admiration of the populace; at the plain, and 
the palms beyond, and the far away, peaceful- 
looking blue hills. 

About thirty or forty people still remained in 
our part of the stand, scattered about in groups 
of twos and threes — chiefly twos. Nearest to 
me sat Mrs. St. Ubes, gorgeous in old gold, 
satin, and a ruby velvet coat with steel buttons. 
She was leaning back in her chair, slowly eating 
an ice, whilst Major Percival held her gloves and 
fan. To do Major Percival justice, I had also 
been offered an ice, and every refreshment that 
the establishment afforded, but I had declined 
them all. I hated ices, I hated races, I hated 
everything. 

What is the sense — ^which we all possess — that 
tells us, even though our face be turned in an 
opposite direction, that another person's eyes 
are regarding us long and steadily? I became 
aware of the fact, as I sat with my face bent 
on the distant horizon, and, turning half round, 
I beheld — Maurice ! Maurice standing above me, 
on the steps leading into the stewards' stand, 
and looking down on me with an air of grave, 
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critical scrutiny. I sat as it were galvanised, 
staring at him with the blankest and most be- 
wildered astonishment Was it Maurice, or some- 
one who was very like him ? He was in complete 
racing garb ; he wore an orange cap, a light gray 
overcoat, which was open in front and revealed 
breeches, boots, and a blue satin jacket, and carried a 
heavy whip in his hand. Of course it was Maurice ; 
who else could it be ? my common sense demanded. 
I at once became ruddier, oh, far ruddier, than the 
traditional cherry, and ventured a distant depreca- 
ting little bow, which he acknowledged by formally 
removing his jockey-cap. He looked graver than 
usual, but otherwise his appearance was by no 
means as altered and emaciated as I had been led 
to expect. Our mutual recognition accomplished, 
his eye was suddenly arrested by Mrs. St. Ubes 
and her cavalier. I could see a certain amount of 
surprise — unwelcome surprise — overshadow his 
face. He gazed at them with a mixture of puzzled 
amazement and dislike — ^yes, certainly dislike — 
and then bestowed one last glance on me. He 
seemed to stand above me, a kind of judge — a sort 
of avenging fate — as with one look of pure and 
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unadulterated compassion he turned away and 
sprang down the steps. 

Maurice's pity ! This was hard to bear, the 
very last drop in my overflowing cup. 

I had hardly realised that I had seen him,, 
had barely collected my scattered ideas, when 
Mrs. Vane and all our party returned to their 
places, all excitement and eagerness anent the ♦ 
forthcoming great race. Mrs. Vane looked 
strangely agitated. As she slipped into her seat 
beside me she whispered breathlessly : 

"Guess whom I have seen and spoken 
to ? " 

"I know,^' I faltered, with averted face. 

'^You dofit mean to say that he came up 
and spoke to you ? " she gasped incredulously. 

** No, no,^* I answered, " he only stood at the 
top of the steps and looked down.'' 

"Ah, well, I came face to face with him 
on the stairs. I never got such a start in my 
life ; he told me that he and General Ross 
arrived last night, and are staying out in the 
Artillery camp. The General is a great racing 
man, and wants to have a shot at the 'Arab 
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Derby/ and has brought up a horse called 
' Paladin.* But they are going back by the early 
train to-morrow. He asked where he was likely to 
see your uncle. I told him on the stewards* stand, 
and I suppose that is what brought him up here." 

"The horses are coming out/' said Major 
Percival, lounging over, card in hand. " What is 
your fancy, Mrs. Vane ? there are eleven starters ; 
quite a big field. Which will you take, odd or 
even.? 'Tamerlane* and 'Star of India* are the 
favourites.** 

" Well, I'll take the odds,'' replied Mrs. Vane, 
ticking off her six horses on her card. " I hope 
'Paladin' will win. He is the only one Fm 
interested in." 

"Oh — eh/* referring to his own. "General Ross*s 
horse ! who is riding him 1 There he is coming 
past the stand now — blue and orange colours.*' 

" That's Beresford, his A.D.C.,** put in a man 
who was standing behind. " Rather a convenient 
sort of A.D.C. for a racing man. Beresford's a 
rattling good rider, and I should not be one 
bit surprised if he pulled off the race, although 
' Paladin ' is carrying nine stone seven, rather a top 
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weight. He won the Bedouin Stakes at Cheeta- 
pore. Still I fancy him more than ' Mooltan ' at 
eight stone five." 

*' Your Beresford, 1 presume," said Major 
Percival, bending down and whispering in a 
smothered tone. "Is this an agreeable surprise, 
or was it a previous arrangement ? " 

I think the look I bestowed on my betrothed 
frightened him, for he added in a half-apologetic 
tone and with a kind of society smile : 

** Never mind ; I was only joking. Are you 
inclined to have a bet on the race ? '' 

" No, thank you. I never bet, as you know," 
I answered stiffly. 

"Won't you make an exception in this case, 
and back ' Paladin } ' '' he added, with a sneer. 

" Of course she will," put in Mrs. St. Ube$, as 
she joined us. '* What can you be thinking of ? — 
your cousin's mount ! — you must back him in this, 
and also in the hurdle-race ; he is riding ' Tom 
Fool.' " 

Thus driven to bay, 1 made a stand. 

" As you are so very anxious that I should bet 
on this horse I will, but not in gloves. Major 
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Percival, gloves are too common ; let us make the 
wager worthy of the horse and its rider/' 

Here Major Percival became positively purple, 
but a worm will turn ! 

" I will stake my big ruby ring that uncle got from 
Mandalay against your diamond solitaire stud." 

Now, the diamond solitaire was the apple 
of his eye. There was no time for higgling or 
haggling, the horses were already at the post, so 
all he could say was : " Very well, whoever wins, it 
will still be in the family." 

" Do not be so sure of that," I answered ; " if the 
stud becomes mine I dare say I shall find an owner 
for it.'* So saying, I turned and gave my whole at- 
tention to the race. The course was a long oval, 
and every inch of it was visible from the stand. The 
distance to be run was three miles, and the horses 
had to pass us twice. I kept my eyes levelled on 
the bay with the blue colours, and he was in a good 
middle position in the first round, neither first nor 
last. I glanced involuntarily at the surrounding 
spectators. What faces I beheld — strained eager- 
ness, agonised disappointment, breathless expec- 
tation. Coming into the straight the second 
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round, there were only three in the race, a chestnut, 
a gray, and a bay. The bay was "Paladin." As 
they commenced the descent "Paladin" quitted 
the society of his companions ; and although they 
followed up in hot pursuit he shook them oif with 
apparent ease, and won the much-coveted "Arab 
Derby" by three lengths, and the solitaire was mine. 
There was an immense amount of excitement 
and cheering, and General Rosses face was a 
picture as he led his winner into the paddock. 
I fancied that Maurice cast one hurried glance 
at our part of the stand — it may have been 
fancy — but if so, he must have been edified to 
have seen my future lord and I standing and 
looking down on the general enthusiasm side by 
side. He rode again that day, in the hurdle- 
race, and won it by sheer riding, just getting 
"Tom Fool's ^^ nose first past the post. Thus 
he made himself a person of some consequence 
and interest among the spectators on the stand ; 
and I happened to hear a conversation about 
him, carried on by the people who occupied chairs 
directly behind ours — two gentlemen, from an up- 
country station, slight acquaintances of ours. 
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"That fellow Beresford is worth his weight 
in gold to old Ross ; and I hear he bought in 
both horses in the lotteries. 'Tom Foor went 
for nothing/^ 

^' On account of his riding you mean. Yes, 
I believe he selected him partly with a view 
to this sort of thing/' indicating the course before 
him ; " but Beresford is a smart officer too." 

" Ah ! and he is going to be his son-in-law into 
the bargain. Beresford has money," significantly. 

" Oh ! I don't think there is any truth in 
that. He is not a marrying man ; and as to 
his money, I fancy it is derived from Irish rents, 
and he has more gold on his uniform than in 
his pockets ! '' 

" He may not have been a marrying man 
some time ago ; but let me tell you, my dear 
sir, that there is a great deal in propinquity; 
and Beresford has not been living in the 
house with Miss Ross this last six months for 
nothing. She's an uncommon fine girl, I can 
tell you." 

" Ah," replied the other irritably, " I hate fine 
girls ; they are another word for fat girls." 
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" Nothing of the kind," returned his companion 
argumentatively. " A tall well-made girl ^' 

No doubt the discussion was pursued for the 
next hour^ but at this juncture auntie came and 
swept us all away ; and I went home with a heavy 
heart and what is called a " nervous " headache. 

Much against my will I went to the Residency 
ball that night, looking truly like a ghost. The 
lilies in my enormous bouquet — Major Percival's 
gift — were not whiter than my face. I pleaded 
fatigue as an* immunity from dancing, and sat out 
dance after dance with my intended, who had 
suddenly become both exacting and suspicious, 
and refused to let me for a single instant out of his 
sight. Indeed he preferred my society for once 
to that of Mrs. St. Ubes, and spent the entire 
evening sitting beside me, promenading with me, 
dancing square dances with me, administering ices 
and tea ; and I — I was watching the door, half in 
a frenzy of fear, half in an agony of anxious ex- 
pectation. I might have spared myself all anxiety 
— he never came. 



CHAPTER X. 

OUT OF THE FRYING-PAN INTO THE FIRE. 

To be, or not to be, that is the question : 
Whether 'tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 
Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 
And by opposing end them ? — Hamlet. 

For some time after Mrs. Vane^s departure I 
missed her dreadfully, I had no one to whom 
I could open my heart, and my mind was in a 
state of miserable confusion. What had pos- 
sessed me to accept Major Percival ? was a 
question I was asking myself by night and by 
day. What infatuation had seized upon me? 
Was it right to marry a man that I did not 
love — nay, that I could barely tolerate } Would 

VOL, III, ^* 
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it not be the truest kindness to break off the 
match before too late? (lending myself readily 
enough now to Miss Gibbon's views on a similar 
occasion.) I had hinted to auntie, and hinted in 
vain ; at the very faintest suspicion of my drift 
she had become ice. There was no hope to be 
had from her, nor from uncle. My fickleness 
was notorious, it would be all the same to who- 
ever I was engaged ; I had gained a reputation 
as a flirt that was positively unique. The Globe- 
trotter, Major Dillon, poor Dicky Campbell, and 
Maurice — and now Major Percival was to share 
their fate, and go by the board as well. 

With my aunt's sanction — never I This match 
was for my good, and although I appeared indif- 
ferent to my own interests, she was not. It was 
for my happiness ; and when people think they 
have your welfare in view how firm they can bef 
Auntie was adamant. I turned to uncle ; he was 
pitiless as Fate. As a last resource I applied 
to Major Percival, feeling my way with a few 
vague little generalities and distant allusions^ 
then broad hints; but all were alike ineffectual. 
I might just as well have been hinting to one 
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of the elephants in the heavy battery for all 
the effect I produced. It never dawned on his 
mind that any poor girl in her senses could pos- 
sibly wish to revoke her engagement with him. 
Nothing remained for me but to put the matter 
nakedly before him, and many and many an 
hour I lay awake, turning over in my mind 
how I was to break the news — rehearsing what 
I would say — what he would say — and, grand 
finale, what everyone would say. I had little 
or no moral courage ; vainly — vainly did I make 
good resolutions ; but at last one day a splendid 
opportunity forced itself before me, and I felt 
bound not to let it escape. We were alone in 
the plant-house, my fianci and myself. The said 
plant-house was a large, circular construction, built 
of bamboos, with a lofty pointed roof — the " Zulu 
house," Maurice used to call it ; inside it was a 
splendid collection of cool-looking green plants. 
A picturesque fernery occupied the centre, and 
round the sides were banks of rock, covered with 
ferns, caladiums, foliage plants — large-leaved and 
shady. It afforded a most delightful contrast to 
the yellow glare of the sun on the sand outside. 
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Major Percival, clad (even to his boots) in spotless 
white, save for an easy-looking buff silk coat, out 
of the breast-pocket of which peeped an exquisite 
handkerchief redolent of white rose. Even at this 
early hour his appearance was evidently the result 
of the most studied care. Eye-glass in eye he was 
condescendingly visiting plant after plant, dusting 
off minute insects and atoms of dust with his 
aristocratic fingers. I felt that the moment had 
come, as, with a violent effort, I brought up my 
courage to the sticking point. ''You must and 
sAa/l speak," I said to myself with unwonted de- 
termination, drawing off my magnificent > diamond 
and sapphire ring and holding it in the hollow 
of a cold and trembling hand. Suddenly my 
companion jerked his eye-glass out of his eye, 
straightened his back, and turned round and con- 
fronted me. 

" You are looking uncommonly well this morn- 
ing, Nora,^' he said, gazing at me approvingly. 
"Nothing suits you so well as white. In your 
white gown, with this green background, you look 
— like — let me see — like one of those lilies we used 
to see up in the hills. You are paler than you 
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used to be/^ he added reflectively, rolling a 
cigarette between his forefinger and thumb. 

"Am I? Major Percival/I want to say 

something to you, and I don^t know how to say it ; 
but I must speak," I said in a hurried husky voice. 
" I wish — to put an end to our engagement/' 

A long and appalling silence. I glanced at 
him timidly; his face was as black as thunder. 

•* Are you mad ? " he asked at last, with in- 
dignant incredulity. 

"No, not mad," I faltered, turning away my 
face, and holding my hand over my eyes to keep 
back the starting tears ; " only very, very miser- 
able. We are not suited to each other," I went 
on with a courage that surprised myself. " I do 
not love you as I should ; I made a great mistake, 
and I am very, very sorry. Forgive me," I added 
in a broken voice, tendering my engagement ring 
with trembling fingers, " and release me ! " 

Another terrible silence ensued. I absolutely 
dared not look at Major Percival. At length he 
said in his usual voice : 

"Now, who has been putting these ridiculous 
ideas into your head ? — that interfering impertinent 
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little woman, Mrs. Vane, or your cousin, the good- 
looking aide-de-camp, eh ? " 

I made no reply. 

** Your aunt and uncle are not aware that you 
wish tojUt me ? You have not their sanction ? " 

I shook my head ; my tongue refused its 
office. 

"Now listen to me, Nora, while I put the 

matter clearly before you." 

I cannot recollect all he said ; but this I knowj 

that, within five minutes' time, my "ridiculous 

reasons " were scattered to the four winds ; he 

was an accomplished rhetorician, and disposed of 

them with ludicrous facility. 

I had never professed to love him ; with a 
warm liking he was satisfied. We were just as 
suitable to each other as we had been eight 
months previously. The news of our engagement 
had gone far and wide. His friends were de- 
lighted to think he was going to marry at last. 
My diamonds and carriages were in preparation, 
my relations had given their hearty sanction ; we 
had gone too far to go back. 

Once Mrs. Percival — the possessor of his entire 
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devotion, of every indulgence and luxury money 
and taste could procure, the envied of all — I 
would be indeed hard to please if I were not 
the happiest girl in the world. Thus Major 
Percival. Taking my hand in his, " Why, what's 
this ? " he cried, discovering the ring enfolded in 
my palm; "come, come, put it on again, and 
don't let us have any more nonsense, eh, Nora ? *' 
slipping it once more on my nerveless finger. 

" I cannot think why you wish to marry me ? ^' 
I asked in a tearful tone, rolling a pebble to and iro 
with my shoe. " What can be your inducement ? '* 

" That is easily answered,^ ^ he replied, possess- 
ing himself of both my hands. "You are young, 
you are charming, you are good-tempered^'-— 
was I ? — '" you are without comparison the prettiest 
girl in India, the * destroying angel,' as you are 
called, and I have made up my mind that you 
shall be my wife/' There was no more to be 
said; Major Percival, and the force of circum* 
stances combined, were far too strong for me. 
" I see what it is," he proceeded, dropping my 
hands, gravely polishing his eye-glass, and survey-* 
ing me dispassionately by its assistance; "you 
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are not yourself. You are — ah — nervous. You 
want tone. The sudden heat of the weather is 
telling . on you. You must drink claret, and I 
will speak to your aunt about a good sound 
tonic. Yes, a tonic is what you require ; that 
will make you all right, and .we will hear no 
more of these nervous fancies. I suppose I had 
better not mention your foolish proposal indoors?" 
he added, nodding impressively towards the house. 

" On no account," I made answer with nervous 
haste and a sinking heart. 

"Then, really, I think, Nora, you ought to 
give me a kiss for my silence," approaching an 
arm to my shrinking waist. " Oh, hang him ! " 
to a mallee, who, most propitiously for me, at 
that moment made a third in the plant-house, 
watering-pot in hand. "However, you will give 
it to me another time. There is the bell," he 
continued, putting his hand affectionately inside 
my arm, and leaning on me with unwonted 
familiarity. " Come, my destroying angel ; my 
Neilgherry lily; my fanciful Nora! Come to 
breakfast ! ^^ and as we left the fernery, arm-in- 
arm, it seemed to me that, far from regaining 
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my freedom, I had gone out of the frying-pan 
into the fire I 

My efforts to free myseff were unavailing, no 
better than those of a fluttering bird in the strong 
firm grasp of a man. Things had gone too far. 
As Major Percival had said, circumstances were 
too strong for me, I could not run away for a 
second time in my life. The idea was preposterous. 
My trousseau and wedding-cake were already 
ordered, we had received presents and congratula- 
tions from numerous mutual friends, the bridesmaids 
were bespoke, our engagement and imminent wed- 
ding a solidly established fact. I could not break 
it off and give myself up to universal opprobrium, 
especially when my fatal notoriety was taken into 
consideration. No I it was not to be thought of, 
and yet I halted between two opinions. I dared 
not put an end to my engagement, and yet I 
dreaded unspeakably the other alternative. What 
was I to do ? Sometimes swayed one way and 
sometimes another, my brain was in a perfect fever. 
Little did my friends and relatives guess at the 
terrible conflict that was going on in my mind. 
The mind, we all know, has a very considerable 
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eiflfect on the body, and my wakeful nights soon 
told a tale in pale, hollow cheeks and sunken eyes. 
Major Percival noted the change in my looks with 
considerable irritation, and was grievously anxious 
about my sharpened features and lost roses, and 
thanks to his suggestion, an unutterably nauseous 
tonic was duly administered to me by auntie's own 
hands no less than twice a day. Nellie Fox, too, 
remarked my altered appearance with affectionate 
anxiety. 

"What is the matter with you, Nora? Why 
are you so thin and so pale, and so miserably out 
of spirits ? " she asked, surveying me thoughtfully. 

" I am perfectly well, I assure you, Nellie ; 
the last few days have been a little warm, that's 
all. I never was a blooming beauty, you know," 
I replied with assumed cheerfulness. 

"You are not the same girl that you were 
six months ago," she returned with an air of 
resolute conviction. Then suddenly taking my 
hand in hers she added in a lower voice : " I 
believe this marriage is preying on your mind — 
I am sure it is ; I don*t believe you care two 
straws for Major Percival, and if you don't love 
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him, don't marry him. Even at the foot of the 
altar it would be better to change your mind 
than give your hand without your heart You 
will think me a sentimental noodle^ but just 
listen to me Nora. You know what my home 
is, not a very happy one, not like yours ; I am 
palpably de trcpy and my mother is most desirous 
to see me settled, as she calls it ; well, I had an ex- 
cellent offer, as you may have heard, a very desir- 
able parti in many ways, but as I did not care 
about the man I would not marry him ; I had actu- 
ally the hardihood to return home single, to brave 
aU my relations, and to eat quantities of humble 
pie. Yet I have never repented it — never ; I still 
possess my own self-respect and my independence. 
I am still Nellie Fox, spinster, aged twenty-four, 
and bidding fair to be an old maid. Nevertheless, 
I would rather go out washing or charing than 
marry a man I did not love, and I would have 
thought that you would have shared my sentiments. 
Confide in me, Nora ; tell me what is the trouble 
you have on your mind. Two heads are better 
than one.'' 

" Nothing ; nothing, I answered," with an 
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hysterical laugh ; " you are full of ridiculous 
fancies/^ Then, suddenly leaning my head on 
her shoulder, my long pent-up feelings found 
vent in hot tears. Slipping down on the floor, I 
buried my face in her lap, and wept as if my heart 
would break. After a while I made an heroic 
effort and composed myself, drying my eyes and 
endeavouring to stifle my long-drawn sobs. '^ You 
are my friend, Nellie,'' I said, taking her hands in 
mine ; " never, never speak of this folly of mine — 
never, as you love me ; it means nothing. I dare 
say everyone feels a little low and depressed when 
they are going to be married," I concluded, with 
a watery smile, as I hurried away to bathe my 
tell-tale cheeks. 



CHAPTER XL 

I AM RELEASED AT LAST. 

Men were deceivers ever ; 

One foot on sea and one on shore ; 
To one thing constant never. 

Although I would not give her my confidence 
I found great comfort in the society of Nellie 
Fox at this period. She showed me how to 
employ my time and occupy my thoughts. 
Only for her I really think I should have gone 
out of my senses. I had long established a corps 
of pensioners, beggars, the blind, the maimed, 
and the halt, who came to me for their dole 
every Saturday. I began with a lame old woman 
and two blind men ; they were the thin edge 
of the wedge, and now my force had increased 
to twenty, with power to add to their number. 
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Uncle fumed and grumbled and scolded, and 
said that "it was a disgrace that the compound 
of the chief magistrate should be the haunt of 
all the vagrants in the place ; " but I soon talked 
him over, and, what is more, levied a heavy- 
tribute. I had a system of fines, which were 
most remunerative. Smoking in the drawing- 
room, splashing gravy on the cloth, and other 
little items, came to a good deal, and uncle 
in the end was glad to compound for a fixed 
sum weekly. Auntie gave liberally, and Maurice 
munificently, and, what is more, he occasionally 
attended my '^ parades," as he called them, and 
tendered his assistance as interpreter. 

In India there are no poor-houses, no poor« 
rates, and the indigent and helpless are a 
heavy burden on their kindred, who, I must 
confess, put Europeans to shame in the care 
and devotion they show to their poor relations; 
cheerfully supporting their aged and decrepit 
connections to the third and fourth generation* 
Even their mothers-in-law are esteemed and 
cared for ; but it is a hard, hard task, to keep 
that famished wolf, want, from the door, although 
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they contrive to exist on what would be abso- 
lute starvation to a European. A handful of 
rice or common grain suffices for their wants ; 
one rupee, so little to you or me, can afford 
them luxuries for a week. I collected a good 
many rupees, old clothes, and many crumbs 
from our well-laden table, and distributed my 
gleanings every Saturday morning. This in my 
days of thoughtless prosperity, but now with 
Eva's assistance I went farther afield. I went 
out to the highways and hedges, and in seeing 
want and misery in its most heavy aspect, I 
thought less of my own affairs ; I was, I could 
see, very, very far from being the most miserable 
person that ever was born. 

Major Percival had no sympathies with my 
"extraordinary hankering after beggars,'^ as he 
termed it; making coarse clothes, visiting and 
helping poor Eurasians and still poorer natives 
did not appeal to his sense of fitness. No ; he 
admired his Nora — on horseback, or, still better, 
in a ball-room. Society, brilliant society, was her 
proper sphere. And here I may mention that 
admiration was Major Percivars substitute for love. 
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As long as I was pointed out as " the pretty Miss 
Neville," he was satisfied to be pointed out as 
her future husband. Were I to lose my good 
looks, I would lose him; but I had not, not to 
any serious extent, and he had fully made up 
his mind to marry the belle of Mulkapore, and 
was the more bent on it in that he felt that I 
was by no means eager to be Mrs. Percival. 
This fact, I believe, piqued him not a little, and 
he was determined to lead me to the altar in a 
pure spirit of contradiction. Also he had a latent 
feeling that if he were to relinquish me, some 
other gallant suitor would gladly step into his 
vacant place. I cannot tell how all this was 
borne in upon nfie, but it was made quite clear 
from time to time by little stray words, and 
looks, and deeds. 

I do not know whether his conscience smote 
him, or if the buzz of public opinion came to his 
ears ; but for some days after the races, Major 
Percival was unremitting in his attentions — 
driving with me, walking with me, and parading 
me about on all possible occasions. I restored 
him his diamond solitaire, to his unfeigned joy. 
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and he in return presented me with an offering 
in the shape of a very fine opal ring, which I 
reluctantly accepted, telling him it was sure to 
bring one of us ill-luck. However, he would 
take no denial, and pressed it on my second 
finger, where it was an extremely prominent 
object. The trousseau had arrived, and formed 
a topic of immense interest among our friends. 
Even Major Percival was most animated on the 
subject. My wedding-dress was superb, and 
elicited little screams of admiration as it emerged 
from its numerous wrappings of silver paper. 
Auntie and Major Percival expressed rapturous 
approval ; but as for me, I could not refrain 
from a shudder when I beheld it, and firmly and 
resolutely refused to "try it on." 

All auntie's fears were now completely allayed, 
uncle's growls and sneers were silenced, and for ' 
a few days everything went on velvet ; I was 
numb and stupefied past all power of acute feeling, 
and stolidly resigned to my fate — the dead calm 
before the storm. One ever memorable afternoon 
a letter was brought to me. I was alone when I 
opened the square gray envelope. It was a note 

VOL. III. VL 
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from Major Percival. He was a great scribe, 
wrote a capital hand^ and used his powers freely. 

"My dearest Friend," — (how extremely 
fumiy ! he generally addressed me as his " Dearest 
Nora") — ^**I am glad to find that my little 
offering is acceptable. I would have left it in 
person, only I am engaged to drive with Nora 
this evening. Now that the fatal day approaches 
I must study appearances, and try to realise that 
I shall so soon be a married man. Mrs. Neville is 
becoming as sharp as a l}mx, and is ten times 
more exigeante than her niece. Poor little girl! 
She is so devoted to me, I often reproach my- 
self for not being able to reciprocate her feel- 
ings. You know very well that in her case I 
mistook admiration for adoration ; and you know 
beyond all doubt, my sweet Ethel, to whom I 
offer both. Yours always, — H. Percival. 

"P.S. — I shall call in when my duties are over." 

I became red and white by turns. I trembled 
from head to foot as I perused this precious missive. 
Amazement and wounded pride were not the 
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uppermost feelings in my mind. That sheet of 
paper that I held in my hand was my reprieve 
and my release. Now I could put an end to our 
engagement ; now I was once more free. This 
was my all-absorbing thought, and no captive 
released from prison ever hailed his liberty with 
greater joy. It took me some time to realise the 
truth, but, having fully grasped the subject, and 
being always, as you know, a young woman of 
impulse, I marched straight into the study, letter 
and envelope in hand. Auntie was racking her 
brains for the Europe mail, uncle was sorting 
wads, as I laid the note on the table, and asked 
abruptly: "Tell me, auntie and uncle, what you 
think of this! it has come to me in mistake for 
Mrs. St. Ubes." Uncle glanced hastily over it, 
and instantly became purple with passion ; he 
dropped it as if it scorched him. 

" Snob, hound, scoundrel ! you have had a 
lucky escape, if ever a girl had. Thank the 
Lord, you are rid of the </whonourable Hastings 
Eercival ; I never liked him, and I am not a bit 
surprised at tkis,^ tossing the letter to his wife, 
who had been listening to her husband witli rapid 
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fluctuations of expression. " You always believed 
in him, missus; so much for your fine future 
viscount. 

" I'll settle with him," concluded uncle, with a 
grim significant nod to his wife. " Til talk to him ! ^' 

Auntie's long-lost roses returned, and mounted 
rapidly to her forehead, as she read the proffered 

letter. 

** To think of such a thing ! " she exclaimed with 
horror. " My poor child ! I don't know what I am 
to say to you. I never, never dreamt that he " 

" I don^t think your poor child requires any 
extraordinary sympathy. It seems to me that she 
is bearing up well," returned uncle, eying me 
critically. ''Thank heaven for all its mercies 
this night on your bended knees, and for your 
deliverance from Major Percival ! " 

" It's terrible — a terrible business ! " ejaculated 
auntie. "The trousseau and dress are in the house, 
and the invitation cards already printed, and the cake 
will be here next week ! ^^ she concluded piteously. 

"Never mind, old lady, we will celebrate our 
silver wedding ; you shall wear the wedding-gown, 
and rU eat the cake ! " 
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"And all the presents, and the bridesmaids^ 
lockets, and everyone knowing all about it ; it's 
too shocking ! " moaned auntie. 

"Come, come, my dear, you know very well 
that you don^t want your niece to marry this 
unprincipled, elderly snob, do you ? '^ 

" No, indeed^ I do not, ' replied auntie faintly. 

" Then what are you talking about } " he 
asked imperiously. 

But auntie's soul was shaken to its very centre, 
and she did not at once recover her mental 
equilibrium. She still sat bewailing the catas- 
trophe, and viewing the subject from every 
aspect — from hers, from mine, from Mrs. Fox's — 
whilst uncle paced the room in a state of the 
highest excitement. Although by no means ill- 
pleased at the shape affairs had taken, and cor- 
dially delighted to think that I was once more 
free, yet this was a consideration totally apart 
from his feelings towards the culprit. He felt 
that now he might give reins to his long-repressed 
dislike to Major Percival, and he was getting more 
and more tremendous in his objurgations, and 
lashing himself into a towering passion, when 



^ 
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at this most critical moment the subject of his 
invectives drove up to the door. 

" Oh, here he is ! Give me that letter, Nora } 
I'll give him a piece of my mind and no mistake. 
I'll astonish him. Til teach him *' 

"For mercy's sake, don*t let him go," cried 
auntie distractedly ; " there will be a fearful scene, 
and he'll only make matters worse; I'll go myself" 
— ^tugging at her cap — " or, you go, Nora ; you are 
the most composed. I don't know how I could 
speak to him, I feel so angry and so agitated." 

" ril settle the business, Margaret," interposed 
uncle, standing before her, with his grizzly locks 
bristling with indignation, and much resembling 
an infuriated cockatoo. " It is my affair." 

" No, no, Jim, my dear ; wait till you are cool. 
You look much more like a subject for personal 
restraint than for undertaking any other inter- 
view. Go, Nora ! " — eagerly — " go ! " 

I hastened from the room, fearing that uncle, 
who was a very passionate old person, would take 
the law into his own hands and do some deed of 
violence. I paused before entering the drawing- 
room, to collect my thoughts and pull myself 
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together. My heart was beating very fast as I 
walked into the room and discovered Major 
Percival standing before the mirror, endeavouring 
to catch a gh'mpse of himself en profiL Not 
a whit abashed by my entrance, he exclaimed ; 

"What, not ready? Really ^ Nora, I think 
you might have managed to be dressed. I sent 
you a note an hour ago. You got it, of course ? " 
he said in an injured tone. , 

"Yes." 

** Well, why are you keeping me waiting ? " 
he urged fretfully. 

"I got your note," I replied, looking at him 
steadily, "but it was not intended for me. You 
put it in the wrong envelope ! " 

"I don't know what you are driving at,'' he 
answered impatiently. 

"You wrote to Mrs; St. Ubes this after- 
noon?" 

" Certainly I did ! and what if I did ?'' defiantly. 

"You put her note into my envelope, and I 
have read it," I returned, looking him full in the 
face. *^ NoWy perhaps, you can understand why I 
am not prepared to go out driving with you this 
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evening, why I shall never drive with you again, 
and why from this moment our engagement and all 
further intercourse are at an end/' 

As I made this statement he turned all colours. 
From crimson to purple, purple to pink, pink to 
white. As I concluded, he plucked up courage, 
and said, with a forced laugh : 

*' You do not mean to let such a small affair as 
that little mistake break off our engagement ? " 

"I do ; it is at an end. Devoted as I am to 
you," I returned with marked emphasis, " still, as 
you have mistaken admiration for adoration, I will 
no longer hold you to your duty, nor withhold you 
from a shrine where you have already burnt so 
much incense." 

The quotation from his note was a shot betwixt 
wind and water — a shot that told ; but still he 
rallied valiantly and said : 

*' It was a foolish mistake ; but it really means 
nothing — nothing, I assure you. Some women 
expect to be written to in that style ; but I am 
perfectly indifferent to Mrs. St. Ubes. That letter 
was a mere faqon de parler. I wish you saw some 
she got from other men. She showed me several. 
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My little effusion was harmless in comparison ; 
and it really meant nothing — absolutely nothing." 
"Whether it was B,fagon de purler or not I am too 
unsophisticated to judge ; but I rather think that 
men usually write in a different strain to married 
ladies. At any rate, I am fully determined never 
to marry the man who wrote this letter," holding 
it up. ** I give you liberty and your co7ige at the 
same time ; your letters and presents will be re- 
turned to. you this evening, and now. Major 
Percival — good-bye." 

"Not so fast, my dear girl, not so fast; you 
are acting on the impulse of the moment, and 
I tell you quite impartially, you are acting 
foolishly. I cannot allow you to be carried 
away by your passion, to do a deed you will 
ever regret. Try and compose yourself, Nora, 
and listen to me. Have you considered that your 
wedding-dress is actually in the house? Have 
you thought of the frightful public esclandre this 
will entail } '' surveying me with angry scrutiny. 

" I have." 

" Have you reflected seriously on the brilliant 
position you are about to spurn ? " 
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^' I have/' 

*' Have you taken into consideration my love 
and devotion ? " 

** It requires a vigorous imagination to grasp 
them; but I have *' 

"Think for a moment calmly of what you 
are about to do ; look well before you leap. I 
will make you an excellent husband ; I can 
give you wealth and rank ; do not let us part 
at the eleventh hour. We will be the talk of 
the whole presidency/* he added, and I could 
see that his temper was rising fast. "Does your 
aunt know that you contemplate taking advantage 
of this miserable pretext to break off your engage- 
ment }'' 

" She does. There is no need to argue the 
matter. There is no more to be said/* I replied, 
turning to leave the room. 

"Stay a moment/' he cried, nearly livid with 
passion. 

I paused and confronted him once more. 

^^This is the last time I shall ever speak to 
you. Major Percival. So be so good as to say 
whatever you have to say at once ! " 
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" I shall," he almost shouted. " I have no 
doubt that if I were fortunate enough to combine 
my standing and position with your Irish cousitis 
age and looks, you would rescind this rude dis- 
missal, and make all proper allowances for my 
unfortunate blunder. I believe you were head 
over ears in love with the fellow," he continued 
hoarsely. "But do not imagine that he will 
come back to your lure. No, no ! Miss Neville, 
The burnt child dreads the fire; and by all 
accounts he was badly scorched. If you have a 
distant hope of marrying him some day, relinquish 
it at once. You had better let our engagement 
go on, you had indeed. I am telling you this 
in your own interests. You really had ! '' 

"That will do,^' I interrupted. "You have 
insulted me sufficiently! Was not your base 
disgraceful behaviour enough without this! 
Even had you not written that letter to Mrs* 
St. Ubes, what you have just now dared to say 
is amply sufficient to put an end to everything 
between us/' Without waiting for any reply, I 
turned my back on Major Percival, and walked 
out of the room. 
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Now that I was lost to him, my value appeared 
greater than ever in Major Percival's eyes. Such 
is the perversity of human nature. He wrote me 
sheets and sheets of the humblest and most abject 
apologies, and put them in their proper envelopes. 
He had several interviews in one day with auntie, 
protesting, urging, and entreating, and one bad 
quarter of an hour with uncle. It was quite 
useless. I declined to see, write, or speak to him 
again, and returned his numerous letters, and his 
presents, which were few but extremely costly. 
I sent him a parting message, and remained 
altogether at home till I heard that he had left 
Mulkapore, and shaken the dust of our station 
off his aristocratic feet. Of course such an event 
as the rupture of our engagement speedily became 
known, strive to hush it up as we would. It was 
hinted at the band, whispered at the Club, and 
was soon public property. In spite of Mrs. St. 
Ubes's artful endeavours to give the story a 
complexion of her own, the real truth was pretty 
well guessed at, especially as Mrs. St. Ubes had 
the execrable taste to appear in the various articles 
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of jewellery which I had discarded and returned. 
To this very day, I believe that my late marquise 
engagement ring adorns one of her pretty taper 
fingers ! 



\ 



CHAPTER XII. 

1 ENCOUNTER THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER, AND 
ENDEAVOUR TO SLAY HIM. 



Trifles light as air 

Are, to the jealous, confirmation strong 

As proofs of Holy Writ. — Othello, 



I WONDERED if Dicky Campbell's heart had been 
taken at the rebound when I saw him constantly 
in Eva Fox's company. Gradually she had 
softened down my ill-doings till we became good 
friends once more. I was sincerely glad to see 
one of my former admirers completely and satis- 
factorily cured. He was quite brotherly to me 
now ; all his eyes and ears were for Eva. He rode 
with her, played tennis with her, absorbed her 
attention, if possible, and waylaid her on all occa- 
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sions. To my very great surprise, she received 
his advances most complacently. Generally— nay, 
always — once a man showed any symptoms of a 
desire to overstep the bounds of friendship, and 
wander into the flowery paths of love, she pulled 
him up sharp and snubbed him rudely. 

" V\\ never marry,'' she had often said ; " I 
cannot endure people to think that we girls have 
come out here to, as it were, offer ourselves in a 
better market than we find at home ; I let them 
see at once that there is a reserve price on me^ and 
that I am not for sale.** Such was her pride, and 
such the sharpness of her sarcastic tongue, that her 
would-be admirers fled from her in dismay. 

I often remonstrated with her for her curt 
abrupt manners, but my expostulations were in vain. 

" It*s not a bit of use, Nora, I can't help 
it. I must say smart things when they are 
quivering on the tip of my tongue ; and men 
are so petted and spoiled in our house that I 
cannot resist setting them down, and putting 
them in their places.'' 

She was more lenient to .Benedicts, and the 
mere fact of a man being an impossible partly 
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and a pauper to boot, was sufficient to insure 
him a certain passport to her good graces. " At 
any rate he cannot think that I am scheming 
to marry him/^ she would remark triumphantly, 
when rebuked for her imprudent preference by 
the all-pervading eye of la mire Fox. 

I was very much amazed to see that Eva 
tolerated Dicky Campbell, and hinted as much. 

" My godmother has left me a legacy of two 
hundred pounds a year, and now, to a certain 
extent, I can please myself/* 

^^By pleasing yourself am I to understand 
that you are going to become Mrs. Campbell } " 

" I hope so," she answered, with a blush. 

Need I remark that I took the greatest interest 
in the couple ? My own love affairs had been 
most disastrous. I had done with everything of 
that kind, I told myself, and I turned all my 
interests and energies in the direction of Eva's 
engagement, and took the whole business under 
my special protection. I talked Uncle over and he 
talked Colonel Fox into a reasonable frame of mind. 
My wedding-gown, wreath, veil, and cake were 
placed at Eva^s disposal. The thing went on wheels. 
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The day was named, presents showered in on 
the happy couple; a house was taken and 
furnished, and a carriage seriously discussed. 

" Who do you think has sent me a present ? " 
said Eva, bursting into my room two days before 
the wedding. "I will give you fifty guesses. 
Come now," standing before me with her hands 
behind her back. 

" The khan of Tartary ; the queen of the 
Cannibal Islands; your Dhobyl^^ I returned, 
without raising my eyes from a triumph of 
millinery that I was finishing off to swell the 
trousseau. 

"Don't be a goose all your life, and look 
here ! " 

t 

Thus adjured, I raised my eyes to a very 
superior blue velvet jeweller's case. It contained 
a handsome massive gold necklet — one of the most 
valuable gifts Eva had yet received-^and a lovely 
locket set with pearls. 

" Wasn't it awfully, awfully good of him ? " she 
exclaimed. ** Just the very thing I wanted most ! " 

" Good of whom ? Of course I make an allow- 
ance for a certain amount of softening of the brain 

VOL. III. ^ 
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incidental to this great occasion ; but if I knew 
the donor's name it would be easier to answer your 
question ! *^ 

For all reply she tossed a card into my lap> 
on which was written in a firm well-known hand- 
writing : 

'* With Captain Beresford^s best wishes." 

" Yes ! it was very nice and thoughtful of him. 
You will have to give him a little cadeau when Jte 
marries/^ I replied with a weak effort at gaiety. 

" Maurice Beresford's wife will be the person I 
shall give my offering to, if he marries to please 
me/' rejoined Eva calmly, shutting up the case. 
. "Too much spooning has turned your brain, 
my good girl. You must be quite foolish to fancy 
that Captain Beresford, as well as Dicky Campbell, 
will marry to please you ! You don't even know 
Miss Ross ! " 

"He will marry to please me all the same, you 
see if he doesn't," said Eva, waltzing round the 
room with her new present in her hand. 

" A strait waistcoat would become you better 
than a wedding-dress," I exclaim, looking at her 
blankly. " If you would bring me the body of your 
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cream-coloured silk, in a lucid interval, I should 
be obliged to you, Miss Fox." 

"I don't believe Miss Ross is engaged to 
Captain Beresford ; I don't believe it one bit. 
How cross you look ? I'll give you something to 
look cross for," bending over me from behind and 
ruffling up my naturally curly locks. " Shall I tell 
you whom Maurice Beresford will marry ? " stoop- 
ing down and speaking in a whisper ; " why you, to 
be sure— pretty Miss Neville." 

" Eva ! " I cried indignantly. But Eva was gone. 

" The wedding went off with great iclat" — vide 
ih^ Mulkapore Herald. The bride looked lovely. My 
satin dress and long lace veil suited her splendidly. 
We had reversed positions. She was the bride, 
in my magnificent French gown ; I was the brides- 
maid, in the pale blue foulard originally intended 
for her. How glad I was to see Mrs. Campbell 
walking down the aisle instead of Mrs. Percival ; 
how happy I felt. My old spirits were coming 
back, and I entered into all the wedding festivities 
con amore. 

Soon after the wedding we went to the 
with Colonel and Mrs. Vane, and shared! 



VI ties 
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house with them at Ootacamund. I wish I 
could give some vague notion of our charming 
abode. It was situated on the side of a hill, 
and we looked out from our jessamine sheltered 
veranda over a deep green valley on the opposite 
mountains, well named blue, and on the pale, 
far away peaks of the distant "Kundahs." Our 
garden in front was rich with roses, carnations, 
and large shrubs of sweet-scented verbena ; 
orange-trees, heavily laden with sweet little 
golden oranges, lined our avenue, and the whole 
of our premises was surrounded by a hedge, 
partly of heliotrope and partly of passion-flowers, 
crimson, purple, and white. An enormous jessa- 
mine hung over the front veranda ; the whole 
house was pervaded with its perfume, and its 
white flowers lay extensively scattered over the 
steps, between whose crevices, here and there, a 
spray of mignonette had sprouted as a weed. 
To people from the dried, yellow, burnt-up 
plains, from a partial baking, thanks to the pre- 
mature hot weather, what a paradise, what enjoy- 
ment, to sit in that cool jessamine scented 
veranda, inhaling the fragrant thin air, and 
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looking out on the wild profusion of flowers, and 
far away beyond them, across the green valley, to 
the bold, purple mountains, and distant blue hills. 
The same familiar faces of last year met us 
at the Library, the A.B.C. Grounds, and in the 
Government Gardens. Of course there were 
numerous strangers besides. Among others^. 
General, Mrs., and Miss Ross. It was a great 
relief to my mind to hear that the '*A.D.C."' 
Captain Beresford had taken two months* leave>, 
and joined a party who had gone out tiger- 
shooting. I am not ashamed to say that I took 
the deepest interest in Miss Ross. She was tall 
and well proportioned, and was what is called " a^ 
fine-looking girl." She had jet black hair, very 
dark expressive ^yts^ and an aquiline nose. Some 
people praised her enthusiastically; others did 
not. . She was decidedly a candle-light beauty^ 
and looked best at night. For my own part, I 
honestly admired her. But all the same, she was 
not a bit like what I had pictured her to myself 
as Maurice's choice. And she was certainly my 
antipodes in every way. 

Ooty was very gay, and we went out a greafi 
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deal. Uncle had brought up the saddle-horses 
tbi9 year, and I enjoyed various gallops with the 
Qoty hounds. I was all the better for the change 
to the hills ; my lost roses had returned at last, so 
had my former high spirits. But I had profited by 
sad experience ; I had curbed my propensity for 
flirting — if I ever really had an inclination that way. 
No more discreet young lady than myself inhaled 
the thin health-restoring breezes of the far-famed 

Blue Mountains. About a month before uncle^s 

< 

leave was up we had a visit from Rody, now an 
officer in Her Majesty's 2nd Battalion of Martini 
Rifles, and quartered in the Bombay Presidency. 
He was very little altered — almost as much of a 
boy, and quite as full of animar spirits as ever. 
How delighted I was when I 3aw his familiar ^r/;^ 
in the front seat of the mail tonga. I forgot all my 
lately-acquired manners^ and running up, wildly 
brandishing my umbrella, cried, " Stop, Rody ! stop 
-i— here I am ! " greatly to the amusement of the 
two passengers who occupied the back seat, and 
witnessed our greetings with sympathetic smiles. 

Mrs. Vane and I had walked down to Charing 
Cross, to meet and welcome the coming guest. 
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Leaving his portmanteau to its fate, Rody sprang 
out, and seizing me by both hands, wrung them 
till I nearly cried — wrung them again and again. 

" It is easy to see that you are both Irish," re- 
marked Mrs. Vane tolerantly; "in any other country 
such a greeting would be considered a violent 
assault, with intent to do serious bodily harm ! " 

How we talked, and exchanged volleys of 
-questions ; how we looked at each other, and 
burst out laughing. Of course, Rody stayed with 
us ; we packed him away into a little bedroom 
the size of a pantry, and gave him a warm 
welcome. It was delightful to see a familiar 
Gallow face sitting opposite to me at meal times. 
I could not help staring at my schoolfellow, nor 
refuse myself the luxury of looking at him for 
sometimes ten minutes at a time. 

Rody was now about two-and-twenty. He 
still retained his very light hair and light eye- 
lashes, and he was still, and always would be, 
plain ; plain, but with such an open, honest face, 
brimming over with intelligence and bright with 
good-humour, that it was far, far s< 
a handsome one in my opinio! 
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" You are not a bit altered, Rody," I exclaimed, 
after I had gazed at him critically, " only you're 
much taller and more manly; I would have known 
you anywhere." 

*'I can't say I return the compliment,'^ he 
replied coolly. ** I would never have recognised 
you ; only when I saw a girl brandishing her arms 
about, and shouting like an escaped lunatic, I 
knew it could be no one else." 

A company of very distinguished amateurs got 
up some first-rate theatricals, to which we went of 
course. There was a fearful crush for seats, and 
numbers had to be sent away from the door. We 
were fortunate enough to secure places, but not 
all together. Mrs. Vane and I were cut off from 
the others, and thought ourselves lucky to get 
seats in the sixth row from the front. These front 
seats were reserved. Why were we so stupid as 
not to have gone and taken our tickets the day 
before at Misquith's? Some of these places 
were still vacant when the curtain rose ; and the 
first act was nearly over when in walked General 
Ross, Mrs. Ross, Miss Ross, and Maurice ! 
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Perhaps he seemed a little graver and older, 
but certainly on the whole he looked remarkably 
well, as he steered hiniself clear of Miss Ross's 
pretty pink train, and subsided into a seat beside 
her. The play, clever and amusing though it 
was, and acted to admiration, had now but a 
secondary share of my attention. My eyes and 
thoughts wandered away in spite of me to Maurice 
and his betrothed. They seemed very happy, and 
far more lover-like than Major Percival and I 
had ever been. Now he whispered to her, and 
looked over her programme with both their 
heads together in the pleasantest intimacy, or 
bent forward to answer her eager and animated 
remarks with nods and smiles. 

Again she arrested his attention, tapping him 
on the arm with her fan. In answer to this 
signal he turned half round and looked at the 
audience behind him. He could not see me, that 
was one comfort ; I sat too directly in a line with 
the back of his head. Whoever he was looking 
for he was disappointed, for, after a searching 
scrutiny, he turned to his companion and sorrow- 

l. Could he have been looking 
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for mef Did he wish to know that I was a 
spectator of his happiness ? Probably he would 
like me to see how easily he had been consoled. 
Well, I would not wear the willow, whatever I 
did. It was a decoration that I shrank from niost 
sensitively. 

The theatricals were to be succeeded by a 
dance, and when, during the interval, a pro- 
gramme was brought to me by little Captain 
Vance of the 25th Dragoons, I allowed him to 
put his name down for no less than four waltzes. 
Hitherto I had snubbed and repressed poor little 
Captain Vance, but now he should have a small 
mite of encouragement just for a change. He 
was in the seventh heaven of felicity, and I 
added to his happiness by allowing him to in- 
sinuate himself into a vacant seat next me 
during the interval, and to hold my bouquet and 
to fan me! This was all very wrong I knew, 
I knew it at the time, too — I knew it and gloried 
in it I am afraid. Maurice took advantage of 
the self-same interval to stand up and once more 
3crutinise the house. He saw me this time ! Saw 
me with my little cavalier bending towards me 
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and fanning me with an air of reverential tender- 
ness. The sight was evidently too much for his 
composure, for he turned his head pointedly in 
the opposite direction. Leaning against the pillar 
beside him, with his arms akimbo, he gave the 
whole of his attention to the drop-scene. 

After the theatricals came the dance, and I 
danced every one , that was down on the pro- 
gramme, and pretended to enjoy myself ex- 
cessively. Much to my surprise, Maurice did not 
dance at all. He lounged in dootways with other 
men, and- criticised the performers. I observed 
him go up and speak to our party, but he did 
not encounter me till the evening was nearly 
over. Just as I had concluded my fourth waltz, 
and third consecutive dance with Captain Vance. 
I came face to face with him in the doorway as I 
"Vvas passing through, and I adventured a greeting. 
" How do you do, Maurice ? " half holding out my 
hand. A very cool bow was his only reply, as he 
stood aside in a most marked manner to permit 
me to pass. It was quite evident that he would 
not speak to me, and the casual glance he 
bestow^4. Qiv: liiyHliiilBifilid. ^ of two 
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ingredients — indifference and contempt. I saw 
him cloak and shawl Miss Ross at the end of the 
evening with affectionate solicitude, and see her 
into the family coach. As he returned up the 
steps, I was coming down, still with Captain 
Vance, and he nearly ran against me, excusing^ 
himself with a formal apology. 

"You know Beresford, don't you?'' said my 
escort cheerfully. 

" Oh yes ; he is my cousin." 

" Indeed," with a certain surprise, " they say 
he is engaged to Miss Ross — nice-looking girl, 
is she not?" 

'' Oh, very ! " I answered shortly. " Here is 
our carriage at last ; " and bidding my companion 
good-night with a haste and alacrity that was by 
no means complimentary, I buried myself at once 
in a comer of our hired brougham, and feigned sleep. 

I was not at all pleased with myself, as I 
stood before my glass, taking off my finery, and 
untwisting my long hair. 

" You are a flirt ! " I exclaimed to my 
reflection; "you went on abominably to-night, 
and, what is worse, you are a dog in the manger 
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into the bargain. You wouldn't and couldn't 
marry Maurice yourself, and now that he is 
engaged to another girl, you are as jealous as 
ever you can be/' 

Yes ; I was jealous — frightfully jealous, I said 
to myself, as two big tears came into my eyes, 
and rolled down my cheeks. Unable to endure 
the sight of my own emotion, I retired from the 
dressing-table, speedily undressed, and bundled 
myself into bed, where, in spite of valorous 
resolutions to forget Maurice, if possible, alto- 
getheVy and, at the same time, to be kind and 
friendly to my cousin elect, !Miss Ross, I cried 
myself to sleep. 

A bright gay morning that morning of our 
picnic to Grey's Falls, a favourite place for 
these most popular hill entertainments. Not less 
than forty people set forth, on horse and pony 
back, in carriages, tongas, and bullock-bandies, 
all bent on enjoying themselves, and spending a 
thoroughly pleasant and long-to-be-remembered 
day. Oh, miserably deluded individuals ! Colonel 
and Mrs. Vane courageously adventured themselves 
in a hired conveyance — ^to wit, a vehicle that had 
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started in its youth as a waggonette, and now 
in its old age, and doubtless thanks to several 
bad smashes, had been distorted into an open 
carriage. A pair of most dishevelled, vicious- 
looking ponies consummated the turn-out, and, 
queer as it looked, it was nothing to several 
others that also took the road. Uncle and I rode ; 
so did Rody, on a small, fat, Pegu pony, that 
barely lifted his legs from the ground. Our 
party was strong in cavalry, and a very merry 
squadron we were, chattering and laughing in the 
highest of spirits, as we wound in and out down 
the ghaut road. High above all our voices, 
Rody's brogue could easily be distinguished. It 
gave a rich Irish aroma to the buzz of conver- 
sation. He knew many of the company, and 
kept trotting about on his dog-like steed from 
party to party, bandying jokes with the men 
and blarney with the women. 

We arrived at our destination about two o'clock, 
a deep, rocky, shady hollow on the side of a hill. 
A loud, brawling torrent rushed through the little 
valley, and gave way to its feelings by dashing 
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Itself over a fall of eighty feet ; then, picking itself 
up, it once more pursued its mad career down to 
the plains below. A very sensible situation 
had been selected for our meal ; the cloth, I 
observed, was already laid. I dismounted and 
greeted our hostess, an active-minded lady, sup- 
plemented by two pretty daughters, who were 
helping her to do the honours and receive her 
guests. A ten-mile ride had sharpened our 
appetites, and after a little desultory conversation 
we were not sorry to be summoned to luncheon,, 
and lost no time in gathering round the viands, 
in various Turkish attitudes, on cushions, rugs, and 
shawls. 

"I am ravenous," exclaimed Rody, casting an 
appreciative eye on the good things before him. 
"Come and let us sit where there's nothing to 
carve," he added, artfully avoiding the neighbour- 
hood of a large "Europe" ham. " Here, this will 
do splendidly,^^ he said, flinging himself prostrate 
before a dish of stewed peaches. "Now, what will 
you have } Look round, and don't make up your 
mind rashly. My boy is here ^^ — oh, greedy, pro- 
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vident Rody — " and he will take care of us. Find 
out if there's any soup?" he said, turning to his 
domestic with an impressive whisper. 

His surmise was correct, there was soup, excel- 
lent mulligatawny. As we were discussing it, the 
clatter of horses* hoofs on the rocky path behind 
us notified that " the cry was still they come." 

" So here you are at last ! I had almost given 
you up/* cried our hostess joyfully, half rising from 
her throne of carriage-cushions, and evidently 
addressing the new arrivals. 

" So sorry we are late ; we took the wrong 
turn, and missed our way/^ said the genial voice 
of General Ross, stretching a long arm over the 
heads of several people, and shaking Mrs. Morton's 
hand with much warmth. Miss Ross, in a gray 
tweed habit and brown mushroom topee, was affec- 
tionately welcomed to a seat of honour. But who 
was the third member of the party, standing 
directly behind me? It was Maurice, of course. 

" Here you are, Beresford,'^ cried stupid, igno- 
rant, blundering Rody, making a space b^t]|ggn 
us on the rug ; "don't make a stranger 
self, there's lots of room.'^ 
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A distinct family likeness exists between 
the backs of all gray EUwood topees and 
dark blue habits; and Maurice, in most blissful 
unconsciousness of the situation awaiting him, and 
wko it was that he was going to sit beside, imme- 
diately accepted the proffered place. As he 
doubled himself up, and found safe and comfort- 
able accommodation for his long, spurred riding- 
boots, muttering an apology, his eye for the first 
time fell upon mCy and the merrj' smile he had 
brought with him vanished from his countenance. 

Doubtless he would have fled, but that his 
retreat was already cut off by a stout gentleman 
who had been rather crowded out by the recent 
arrivals, and who had taken up a situation 
immediately behind him. Besides, Rody's in- 
vitation had been so loud and so urgent, that, 
even had he seen the pitfall, he could hardly have 
escaped. Behold us, then, sharing the same rug 
(and that a small one), sitting elbow to elbow in the 
close intimacy that such a luxury compelled. The 
present most embarrassing situation completely 
threw into the shade everything of the kind I had 
cr previously experienced. No language could 
"AL. HI. ^ 
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describe my sensations. My face burned, my lips 
trembled Was I going to cry ? Truly that would 
be Hit finale of all my follies. I felt that, at what* 
ever cost, I must endeavour to assume a decent 
semblance of composure. Mastering my voice 
with a great effort, and glancing at toy cousin, I 
said bravely enough : 

" How do you do, Maurice ? ^^ 
This time he did answer me. An unintel- 
ligible muttering, lost in his moustache, was the 
reply. 

"Isn't it jolly, the three of us sitting here 
together? It's just like old times at Gallow,'' 
remarked Rody expansively, hospitably doing 
the honours of the rug, and heaping our plates 
with lobster mayonnaise. 

Maurice, who had always had a large share 
of self-command, seemed to have recovered his 
first surprise. (But wky was he carving a fowl 
with a /n^/^-knife, while plenty of good and true 
steel was at his disposal ?) He conversed with 
various acquaintances with the most complete 
sang-froid^ and as far as I was concerned, treated 
me with frozen, studied indifference, and as if 
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he had made my acquaintance for the first time 
within the last ten minutes* 

Exhilarated by " dry Monopole/' Rody became 
every instant more friendly and personal in his 
remarks. His tongue ran on uninterruptedly, in 
blissful igfnorance of the social volcano In his 
neighbourhood. His simple good faith tided 
over the first dreadful moments of our most 
awkward situation. Leaning on his elbow during 
a pause between the courses, he glanced critically 
round at the other guests. 

"That's a very pretty little girl, that Miss 
Templeton, the one in the pink frock. But 
there are two or three people here who are 
scarcely human. For instance, the fellow 
opposite— the little wizened man in thij hoUand 
suit. He is like a chimpanzee to look at ; and 
as to his appetite, no locust could hold a candle 
to him ! 

"There goes the whole shape I There is no 
occasion to say 'press the jelly/ in his <ase,^^ cried 
Rody angrily. 

" * Press the jelly ? ' What do you me^ri ? Y^ 
are pleased to speak in riddles and utter dark 
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sayings this afternoon, my good young friend,'* 
said Maurice seriously. 

"Don't you know the story of the clerical 
dinner at home, where Honor, after anxiously 
handing that dainty round to all the guests, came 
and whispered to my father in a loud and audible 
aside : ' Press the jelly, it won't keep ' ? " 

"It is evident that you were not at table," 
replied Maurice; **you would have relieved her 
mind from any uneasiness on that score/^ 

" No, I was not ; nor Nora either "■ — dragging 
me into the conversation by main force — ^^she had 
an appetite if you like. Hadn^t you, Miggs ? 
What a girl you were in those days, to be 
sure. No one would think it to look at you 
now. What pranks we played," he continued, 
evidently bent on an immediate review of our 
early career. 

I did not care to have the daylight let in on 
my youthful misdemeanours ; and, turning away 
my head, feigned temporary deafness. Raising his 
voice, Rody proceeded in a tone of complacent 
retrospection. 

''Do you remember the evening we climbe4 on 
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the roof of the back lodge, and let a packet of 
squibs down the chimney, and how anxiously we 
watched the result through the window ? Lord, 
what an explosion there was ! How it blew old 
Dan Connor and Sweetlips out into the middle of 
the floor ; what devastation it created among the 
dancers, ha, ha, ha ! and they all swore that it was 
either the devil or us'* 

** Rody, Rody, for goodness* sake be quiet/^ I 
implored, in an agonised undertone, seeing the 
amused and startled looks of our friends, who had 
been eagerly listening to Rody^s reminiscences. 
But he was evidently in a teasing humour, and 
glancing with a significant look and a quarter of a 
wink at Maurice, on whom the ham he had so 
skilfully eluded had now devolved, remarked with 
an air of cordial confidence: 

" Oh, I can tell worse stories about you than 
that. Miss Nora. Do you see the little foxy-faced 
woman opposite.?" — indicating Mrs. Gower, who 
was positively gloating over us. ** She rode a good 
bit of the way here with me, and made some nice 
disclosures about you^ meaning to be very compli- 
mentary all the time/' 
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" Oh, of course. But you should not listen to 
such confidences about your friends," I interrupted 
hastily. 

'^ Why not, pray ? I heard some capital things 
about you." 

" You should never believe anything that you 
hear, and only the half of what you see/' I 
remarked with great emphasis. 

" Oh ! Then I am not to believe that you are 
the belle of Mulkapore, nor that you have so 
many admirers you don't know what to do?" 

" Certainly not ! " 

"Nor that you are a most accomplished flirty 
and think nothing of being engaged to two or 
three infatuated individuals at one and the same 
time ? '' 

'' Rody ! " 

" Well, to judge by your face one would think 
it was a true bill. Just look at her, Beresford ? '' 

If ever I was scarlet, I was scarlet now. 

"You were on the spot/' continued my tor- 
mentor, appealing to Maurice, who was sitting 
well back, and holding aloof from the discussion, 
with his plate on his knees, evidently making up 
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for the time he had lost as carver to forty guests ; 
"you saw for yourself; you can corroborate these 
tales, no doubt /^ 

" I never believe anything I hear, only what I 
see^^^ replied Maurice, raising his eyes to mine 
significantly. 

'^ Oh I she has been talking you over into keep- 
ing her secrets ; that's very plain. But I wish you 
would tell me who was the gunner fellow that loved 
her so dreadfully. The little foxy-faced lady told 
me '' 

"Look out, my good fellow: there goes all 
your claret ! ' I say, mind what you are doir^ ! *^ 
as Maurice, with a dexterous movement, tilted the 
whole of his claret and water over Rody's neat 
breeches. This providential accident created a 
diversion^ and for some moments he busied hinh- 
self in mopping up the liquid with a napkin^ and 
then he once more returned to the charge. He 
certainly seemed to be under some malignant 
influence to-day. 

" How you two did hate each other long 
ago!'' he continued, reflectively breaking up 
a crust of bread; "but of course you saw a 
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great deal of each other at Mulkapore, and are 
capital friends now, eh V leaning on his elbow, and 
nodding speculatively at Maurice and me. An 
unintelligible murmur from Maurice, and a ghastly- 
smile on my part, satisfied him of our assent 

^^ By-the-way, French/' said my cousin sud- 
denly, "how do you get on with your stepmother ?" 

The subject thus abruptly started afforded a 
fine field for Rody's powers of observation, execra- 
tion, and vituperation, and luckily turned the 
conversation, for in another moment I should 
have been in hysterics. According to Rody, Mrs. 
French was neither an agreeable addition to the 
family circle nor a social success. She had en- 
deavoured to cast off Kilcool and soar among the 
county people, and had fallen in consequence 
between two stools. She and her old allies, the 
Curries, were now bitter enemies. Altogether she 
had made the parish too hot to hold her, and Mr. 
French had commuted and compounded, and 
retired to live in peace (?) in the outskirts of 
Dublin. 

Whilst Rody was pouring out his grievances I 
had time to compose myself, and felt tolerably 
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calm and cool by the time he had embarked in an 
animated discussion with his right-hand neighbour, 
a lively young lady with wicked black eyes and 
pretty dimples. Soon she absorbed his whole 
attention, and he actually turned his back on 
Maurice, and he and I were left to our fate. I 
caught uncle's eyes at this juncture looking 
sermons, Mrs. Vane's face beaming with intelli- 
gence, and Mrs. Gower's actually sparkling with 
cold-blooded mischief. 

I felt that it behoved me to make some 
struggle to keep up appearances, and I boldly 
launched forth into conversation on the subject 
of the weather and the prospect of an early 
monsoon. But I had hardly touched on this 
topic ere a scene at the opposite corner en- 
grossed our whole attention. A lady, who had 
been silently watching her own particular and 
cherished cavalier paying the most heartrending 
attention to a pretty new arrival, now no longer 
able to restrain her feelings, burst into tears ; 
not soft becoming dewdrops, but loud, angry, 
passionate sobs (a slight hysterical attack her 
relations assured us afterwards), with a scathing 
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and most criminating glance towards the ill- 
behaved couple; she was conveyed from the 
table, or, rather, the table-cloth, by her nearest 
lady friend, and consigned to the seclusion of a 
distant bullock-bandy, from which, nevertheless, 
her moans and exclamations could be distinctly 
heard. My feelings, already wound up to the 
highest tension, found vent in an explosion of 
agonising smothered laughter, audible, of course, 
to Maurice, who regarded me with an air of cool, 
grave diisapproval. 

Our hostess — a woman with her wits about 
her — at this awkward crisis, now made a move 
as if to intimate that the unfortunate victim in 
the bullock-bandy had merely forestalled her wish, 
and soon every l^dy and gentleman was sauntering 
away — some went down to the falls, some went 

up the sholah, some climbed the rocks — in two 
minutes the assembly had dispersed. I looked 
appealingly at Rody; the fickle, selfish wretch 
had no eyes or ears for anyone but his black- 
eyed beauty. As I stood twisting my riding- 
whip and hesitating what to do, Maurice observed : 
''I suppose we may as well follow them/* 
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indicating Rody and his companion. And follow 
them we did — down through the soft earthy soil 
of a coffee plantation, much to the detriment of 
my best habit; down, down to the very foot of 
the falls. Before leaving the scene of our late 
repast, I noticed the recreant adorer making 
profuse apologies at the door of the bullock-bandy 
consecrated to his lady-love. He finally took 
a seat inside the vehicle, in order to appease her 
outraged feelings: let us hope he succeeded. 

Having scrambled down through the coffee 
in the wake of a dozen other couples, Maurice and 
I found ourselves on the brink of a wide, shallow 
basin, just below Grey's Falls. The margin, 
shocking to relate, was strewn with socks and 
shoes, and the owners thereof were in the act 
of wading across the river, each carrying a lovely 
burden — the lady of his choice I For on the 
other side of the water the view of the day was 
to be obtained. Husbands carried wives and 
wives' friends ; but various young ladies, who were 
neither wives nor wives' friends, were gallantly 
borne across by their respective admirers. 

Rody's companion, a very plump and com- 
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fortable little person, was in the ^ct of embarking 
in his arms when we arrived. 

"Come along, Beresford. There's a splendid 
view from this other hill. Everyone is going 
across. Bring over Nora, she's no weight," he 
added encouragingly, giving his fair burden a 
final hoist and setting forth on his travels. 

" Do you wish to cross } Shall I carry you 
over?'' said Maurice, with anything but an air 
of warmth in his solicitation. 

"Oh, no — no! Not on any account," I re- 
plied hurriedly, much to his undoubted relief. 
We both turned attention simultaneously to Rody, 
and watched his proceedings with the deepest 
interest. When nearly halfway across he and his 
young lady were seized with an uncontrollable 
fit of laughter. He laughed so immoderately that 
his progress was to be reckoned by inches, and 
when almost in mid-stream his sense of the 
ludicrous became so strong and overwhelming that 
he lost the use of his arms and legs altogether, 
and with a shout, a stagger, and a splash, he 
collapsed with his unfortunate partner into two 
feet of nice cool water. 
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" That fellow is as mad as a hatter! '' exclaimed 
Maurice wrathfully, as he witnessed the scene with 
the deepest gravity. For my part, when I saw 
Rody and his victim struggling and splashing 
about like two water-dogs, I immediately subsided 
on the nearest stone, and giving myself up to the 
pleasures of the moment, wept and screamed 
with laughter. 

" I am glad to see that your spirits are as high as 
ever," observed Maurice stiffly, eying me curiously. 

"Who could help laughing at such a sight 
as that?^^ I cried, indicating the two dripping 
figures, who were now effecting a landing amidst 
the shrieks of a surrounding circle. 

^^ Perhaps you would like me to beckon Rody 
back } Now that he is wet, a trip more or less 
is of no consequence. He seems in a gamesome 
humour, and no doubt is capable of repeating the 
same amusing catastrophe." 

To this remark I vouchsafed no reply, but sat 
in majestic silence on a large piece of rock, beating 
my habit with my riding-whip, and wondering to 
myself what I had better do next. 

Maurice meanwhile looked up and down, and 
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across aod around, evidently in search of another 
party to whom he could politely consign me ; but, 
alas ! there was not a single chaperon in sight — 
we were alone. Resigning himself to his fate, he 
turned towards me and said in his most company 
voice : 

" You had better come out of the sun, and get 
under the shade of those trees." 

To this move I acquiesced in silence, and 
foUowed my cousin towards a cool retreat under 
some shady rhododendrons by the river's edge, 
and some distance below the ford. Here I 
selected a large, flat, mossy stone^ that made a 
kind of rude arm-chair^ and Maurice^ leaning 
against a neighbouring boulder, proceeded to 
Hgfat a cigarette. I glanced at him stealthily as 
he stood bare-headed, sheltering the wind from 
his fusee with his broad-leaved ^ hat. It was 
nearly a year since I had seen him face to 
face, and although he was almost unchanged in 
appearance, save that he looked a shade older 
and graver, I felt in a vague indescribable way 
that here was a very different Maurice to the 
one I had known at Mulkapore. 
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Suddenly he looked up and met my inquisitive 
eyes point-blank. Returning my gaze with a 
cool steady stare, and tossing away the match, 
he said as he resumed his hat: 

" So it's all broken off I hear ! You gave 
him his cong^ like everyone else ; it was only a 
matter of time/' 

"What are you talking about?'* I asked 
evasively. 

"Your late engagement to Major Percival, 
of course." 

"Yes, it is quite at an end," I returned, 
stooping to pick up a pebble. 

"Was he not rich enough, after all.^ Was 
there some flaw in his position ? " 

"It was nothing of that kind, I assure yt)u. 
We — ^we did riot suit'* 

" Not suit V' echoed my companion sarcastically. 
" At one time he was everything that was 
desirable. There is no occasion to conceal yx)ur 
little foibles from me. I know 3rou, my irre- 
sistible cousin. Why not tell the truth at once — 
you jilted him." 

^ I did not/* I exclaimed hastily. 
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"Then am I to understand that he jilted you ? " 
with an incredulous sneer. 

"There's no occasion for you to understand 
anything about it," I answered, my temper 
rising — submission has its limits. 

" True. I stand admonished. May I venture 
to inquire if you are engaged to anyone at 
present .' " 

"No." 

"What, neither publicly nor privately?" he 
said, emphasizing the last word. 

" One would think I was in the witness-box. 
You have quite a talent for cross-examination," 
I answered, ignoring his question. " Suppose we 
talk of something else. How is Tuppence ? Did 
you bring him up ?" 

" Tuppence ? Oh, he's all right ; he is at 
the club, in the enjoyment of his usual good 
health, as much addicted to bone-planting as 
ever." 

"And how is Desertbom, and the two polo 
ponies, Pinafore and Picnic?" 
"They aca 
It was^B ^^^^^^ft asking individually 
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for all the stud, and I could not think of any other 
safe topic, so I was silent, and so was Maurice ; I 
wondered if he, like me, was thinking of our last 
tite-d-tite. " Our conversational resources seem to 
be somewhat at a low ebb/^ he observed, after a 
very long and truly significant pause ; *' shall we 
talk about the weather V^ 

" I want to ask you something first, Maurice,'^ 
I said, with a great effort, rising as I spoke, and 
feeling a large lump in my throat. *' I have long 
wanted — ^wished, that is to say " — stammering piti- 
ably — *' will you forgive me making the request ? '^ 
almost in a whisper. 

"For what?'' he asked with haughty com- 
posure. 

^*For deceiving you — for never telling you of 
my engagement ; I always meant to ; I did, indeed, 

but every day I put it off and put it off ^^ 

Here I blundered and hesitated once more. There 
was no occasion to let him know why it had 
been so hard to tell him. He preserved a grim 
silence that was anything but encouraging. "Surely 
you may forgive me now^ Maurice,'' I urged im- 
ploringly. 

vor.. m. ^ 
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'*And why specially nowV^ he asked in a 
frozen tone. 

" Because — because you are engaged yourself." 

" I ! '* he ejaculated with a look of unqualified 
surprise, throwing away his cigarette and now de- 
voting his whole attention to me, "And where, 
may I ask, did you hear this fine piece of news ? " 

"Oh, everyone knows it," I answered reck- 
lessly; "at least, most people do. We heard it 
months ago, at Mulkapore. It is true, is it not ? '* 

For quite a minute I received no answer. 

"Yes — it is true," he slowly replied, with an 
odd smile on his face and without lifting his eyes 
from the ground ; " rumour for once is right.'^ 

" She is a very pretty girl," I remarked, rather 
lamely, after cudgelling my brains mercilessly in 
the vain endeavour to bring forth some neat com- 
plimentary speech. 

"She is,'^ he responded composedly, regard- 
ing me at the same time with a look of curious 
amusement. 

" I hope you will be very happy," I went on, 
twisting my new riding- whip into all manner of 
shapes. 
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"Thank you," he returned with a strange 
quiver of the lips. 

Evidently, Maurice was not inclined to dis- 
course very fluently on the subject of his bliss. 
I made one more effort. 

"And when is it to be?'' I asked timidly. 

" Captain Beresford, Captain Beresford ! '' 
cried a high treble voice, coming down through 
the coffee. 

" Where are you ? Oh ! '' exclaimed Miss 
Ross breathlessly, holding her hand to her pant- 
ing heart, as she caught sight of us. "I have 
had such a hunt for you; papa is in a terrible 
state of mind — one of his worst attacks of the 
fidgets ; he says it is going to pour^ and we 
are to be off at once ; so come along, we have 
not an instant to lose. You will have to drag 
me up this horrible hill," she went on, still 
gasping. " I am very sorry to take you away 
from Miss Neville, but it can't be helped, unless 
you come with us/' she said, turning to me, 
as if struck by a happy after-thought; "won't 
you come too ? " 

I need hardly remark that I emphatically 
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declined this invitation — declined it with an 
energy that I afterwards reflected was hardly 
polite ; but Miss Ross was in too great haste 
to notice any. little social slackness on my part, 
and seizing Maurice by the arm, and with a 
brief farewell to me, she set off without loss of 
time. 

I infinitely preferred awaiting the return of the 
water-party to enacting the rble of "gooseberry." 
I sat moodily on a rock, like Patience smiling at 
Grief, whilst Miss Ross triumphantly carried off 
my late companion. I sat for a good while in one 
position, watching the pair till they had completely 
disappeared through the thick coffee-bushes. What 
a happy, lucky girl Miss Ross was! My heart 
burned with jealousy against her. . I hated her ! I 
distinctly hated her for fully ten minutes. Then 
my better sense came into play, and my better 
self too. " Why," I asked myself, " should I envy 
and dislike her ? I had treated Maurice very, very 
badly, and he held me now in deserved contempt. 
He was free to choose for himself, and had chosen 
Miss Ross. No^ doubt she was as amiable as she 
was pretty, and would make him a far better wife 
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than I would have done." My reflections were 
disturbed by the return of the sight-seers, and a 
moist hand laid on mine made me jump. It was 
Rody, seemingly not in the least damped by his 
wetting. 

** You are a nice figure, I must say ! '' I 
observed contemptuously. " You will catch your 
death of cold; you are wet through and through. 
How could you be so ridiculous } ^^ 

" There will not be a pin to choose between us 
in ten minutes' time," was his cheerful rejoinder. 
"Look at the rain coming up from the plains. 
You will soon get a soaking! Come, the sooner 
we make a start the better.'' 

The dark clouds, rising mists, and low rumble 
of thunder verified his warning, and we all lost 
no time in scrambling back up the hill, and 
making rapid preparations for departure. How it 
poured ! first in a mild drizzle, then in an ordinary- 
commonplace way, and then in sheets of rain, 
accompanied by blinding flashes of lightning. 
Uncle and I were almost the first to start. Rody 
had secured shelter in a bullock-bandy with his 
black-eyed belle, I having refused a very pressing 
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invitation to occupy a fourth seat in the same 
luxurious conveyance. Uncle and I set off at a 
brisk canter, and before we had gone three miles 
we overtook the Rosses and Maurice. Miss Ross 
was enveloped in Maurice's mackintosh, and he 
was riding in close attendance at her side, whilst 
the General was pounding along alone, about fifty 
paces in front. The future Mrs. Beresford was a 
very timid rider, as a remarkable limpness in the 
saddle and convulsive clutching at her horse's 
head betokened to my practised eye ; and if her 
countenance was any guide, she was most dis- 
trustful of her position, and unhappy in her mind. 
My horse " Cavalier/' a fidgeting beast at the 
best of times, was almost pulling my arms out, 
and we were barely past them, when a loud clap 
of thunder and the simultaneous crash of a tree, 
drove him perfectly mad ! 

With a plunge that almost unseated me, he 
threw up his head, and nearly tearing the reins 
out of my wet, stiff hands — bolted.. Uncle, for- 
tunately, had sufficient sense not to follow me ; 
and, after a furious gallop of about two miles, 
the uphill road began to tell on my fiery animal. 
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and at length I was able to pull him up, first 
to a canter and then to a walk. 

I listened intently to hear if uncle was coming, 
but the rumble of the thunder, the roar of the 
trees, and the rushing of the rain, were the only 
audible sounds. " As it was getting late and dark, 
there was no use in waiting," I said to myself, and 
cantered briskly on. Turning into the Lake road 
at a trot, the sound of a horse's hoof on the 
soaking marshy grass beside me made me look 
round. 

"I'm all right, Uncle Jim, you see," I cried 
cheerfully ; " the reins were so slippery, I could 
not hold him. He has nearly pulled my arms 
out of their sockets though.'* 

" I'm not your Uncle Jim," said a well-known 
voice that made my heart jump, "he is coming 
on behind ; but I cantered up pretty smartly, 
as I was afraid you might have come to grief, 
meeting country carts and pack-bullocks. Thank 
God it was not Shandy-day, or you must have 
been killed." 

The light of a lamp fell on Maurice as he 
spoke — he was dripping, of course, and his horse 
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was in a lather, equally of course ; but the livid 
pallor of his face was not so readily accounted 
for. Had I not known to the contrary, beyond 
all doubt or question, I might have supposed, 
from his anxious, almost distracted appearance, 
that Maurice cared for me still. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



THE PROPOSAL. 
For ril believe I have his heart, as much as he has mine. 

The wetting I got coming home from the picnic 
resulted in a severe cold, and I was confined to 
bed for more than a week. Very dull and feverish 
and stupid I felt, in spite of constant visits from 
Mrs. Vane, who, seated on the foot of my bed, 
daily unbosomed herself of all the news she could 
gather for my edification. She had been down at 
the A.B.C. Ground, and had had three sets of 
tennis played with a very so-so partner, and been 
beaten. Captain Beresford and Miss Ross were 
playing too; and she was not much either. Or 
she had met Captain Beresford and Miss Ross 
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riding. Or she had seen them sitting together 
in the Library, or walking in the Government 
Garden. All the rest of her news fell on un- 
heeding ears. The most startling current "gup," 
the most unlikely engagements, the most killing 
jokes, were lost on me. But the above casual 
remarks, dropped in the course of conversation, 
were just so many sore stabs, and, after she had 
left me to rest in perfect innocence of heart, I 
would lie awake nearly all night, trying to stanch 
these all but mortal wounds with the lint of 
common sense. No wonder that the doctor was 
surprised at my pale and languid appearance, 
and asked auntie very mysteriously if there was 
consumption in our family. 

At last, after ten weary days in bed, I was 
promoted to the sofa in the drawing-room ; every 
one made a great fuss about me, notably Colonel 
Vane, who half lived on the road to the Library, 
changing my books, and who loaded me with all 
kinds of delicate attentions in the shape of fruit 
and flowers. I always got on with elderly people, 
and my friend's husband, a smart, dapper, spruce 
little man, and one of the most delightful com- 
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panions I ever met, was no exception to the general 
rule. 

"The way — the barefaced way — that you and 
George flirt is really scandalous," Mrs. Vane would 
say ; " I really shall have to send him to the club 
— to board him out! I declare it will come to 
that. He has sent off to Bombay for all the new 
songs for you. I told you" (triumphantly) "you 
would like my old man, did I not ? You would 
never compare him to Major Per '^ 

^^ Don't name him," I interrupted, fretfully. 

" Well then," I won't vex you, my poor sick 
Nora. By the way, do you know that your cousin 
Maurice has been here nearly every day this week ; 
he was closeted with Uncle Jim for nearly an hour 
yesterday. Shall I tell you the reason ? " she said, 
coming over and kneeling beside me. " Shall I 
tell you > " 

" If you like," I replied wearily. What did it 
matter to me now.^ 

"I had such a long talk with him the night 
before last at the Morrisons' dance, and I told him 
the whole history about Major Percival. He had 
never heard the rights of it before." 
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"Well?" I asked eagerly. 

" Well, my dear child, he was simply furious. 
Those people with dark gray eyes can look angry 
if you like. He was in a kind of white, cool, 
polite passion, and asked me, * Who had horse- 
whipped your fianc^f * Did you ever hear of 
such a joke ? I referred him to your uncle, and 
I have no doubt that they mutually enjoyed a 
grand letting off of steam. Any way, you are 
not quite so much in his black books as you 
were, for he did think that the blow up was all 
your fault. Give a dog a bad name, you 
know," nodding her head. 

" It is not much matter what he thinks — fu?w,** 
I added to myself faintly, turning my face away 
from the light, and imitating Mrs. Roper's 
manoeuvre with my fan. 

" Don't talk nonsense, Noah ! I have a pre- 
sentiment that you will marry your cousin in 
spite of all your ill-doings ; you will be the hand- 
somest couple in the Presidency, and I shall dance 
at your wedding," she added with decision. 

"You don't know what you are saying, 
Violet," I exclaimed, sitting up and pushing back 
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my heavy hair. " Never think of such a thing. 
Maurice is engaged." 

"If you mean to Miss Ross, I do not believe 
it. They are on far too easy, friendly terms. 
There is not an atom of love between them. He 
is as much engaged to her as / am," she con- 
cluded emphatically, "no more in love with her 
than the man in the moon," contemptuously. 

"Perhaps you know best," I answered ironi- 
cally ; " all I can say is, that I had my information 
from Maurice himself ; he ought to know." 

*^ From himself? " she repeated, with a very 
blank face, collapsing at once into a sitting posture 
on the floor, embracing her knees and looking at 
me with widely opened incredulous eyes; "when 
did you hear this ? " 

"At the picnic," I answered shortly, once more 
sinking back among my pillows. 

''Well," she said, jumping up, and beginning 
to walk up and down the room with great energy ; 
"I am surprised! I am amazed; I am con- 
founded ! I don't know what to make of him." 

" What to make of whom, madam } " inquired 
Colonel Vane, entering the room in dinner garb. 
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"What to make of Nora's cousin, Captain 
Beresford," she replied, walking up to her husband, 
and sticking a rose in his button-hole. 

" The same as every man, you know, myself 
included — make a fool of him, to be sure/^ 

"Be quiet, George; this is no joking matter. 
For once, your sweet, clever, pretty little wife " 
— laying her hands on his shoulders, and looking 
him full in the face — "did you hear me, sir? 
T-your sweet, pretty, clever little wife is com- 
pletely up a tree ? " 

There were three days' racing at Ooty, or 
rather at the Pykara road, three miles away. 
The first day it poured, and spoiled the sport, 
people's good dresses, and people's good tempers. 
It is not conducive to a merry mood to be standing 
under an umbrella (and receiving the drippings of 
about four others) in sheets of rain, with your 
favourite boots in a puddle, and your smartest 
frock becoming every moment further advanced 
on the road to ruin. Even with a companion — a 
pleasant companion — under the same silken shelter 
(cotton or dXi^zcdi, J>arapluies don't exist even in my 
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imagination), even with these extenuating circum- 
stances, I deny that a wet day's racing is either 
pleasant or profitable. The last day of the races 
was fine; crowds ventured forth in their second 
best. Uncle and I rode, and auntie and Mrs* 
Vane went in a large hired open carriage. Mrs. 
Vane and I shared the box on the course, and had 
a splendid view. The start was down-hill ; cer- 
tainly it was a most uninviting piece of ground ; 
but, considering everything, was wonderfully flat 
for the hills. Maurice won a hurdle-race, and 
Rody was a good second for the " Planters' Cup." 
Altogether I had been extremely interested, and 
had lost a pair of spectacles to Uncle Jim and won 
a pair of riding-gloves from Mrs. Vane. 

"They are getting up a race for 'ladies horses* 
— horses here on the course, to be ridden by gentle- 
men nominated by the owners,'* said Rody, swing- 
ing himself up on the fore- wheel beside me. " Beres- 
ford wants to know, Nora, if you'd like him to ride 
your horse ? He won't have half a bad chance ! " 

" Are you going to enter ' Cavalier?* " inquired 
Maurice, coming up at this moment, ^ because if 
you care about it, FU lidtt Jnaou There are five 
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entries already, but only one of them has any turn 
of speed, and I think ' Cavalier* could show him the 
way." 

'^ Yes, and that conceited little beggar, Tommy 
Pirn, is going to steer him, and he is swaggering all 
over the place, telling the ladies to put the gloves 
on and back his mount. If you beat him, Beres- 
ford, I shall skip like a young lamb ! " cried Rody 
encouragingly. 

"Well, Nora, have you made up your mind ? 
The stewards are giving a very handsome bracelet. 
It is actually here on the ground. You may as 
well have a shot for it as anyone else,'* said 
Maurice. "Am I to enter Miss Neville's 'Cavalier?*" 

"Yes. I should like it very much,*' I replied 
hesitatingly; "but you know, Rody can ride for 
me. You will have to ride for Miss Ross ! ** 

" Bosh ! Why should he ride for Miss Ross ? " 
interrupted Rody rudely. " Anyway, her * gee ' 
is no good, and not going to run.'' 

"Very well, then. Maurice, if you will ride 
for me, I shall be very much obliged to you.'' 

"All right,** he returned; "there's no time 

to be lost. Come along, French;** and the two 

young men hurried off at once in quest of 
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Cavalier, who, half asleep, nodding his head over 
his squatting syce, little dreamt of the treat and 
honour that were in store for him. 

There were six competitors altogether, and 
they went away to a capital start. I stood on 
the box, holding on by Mrs. Vane, and literally 
quivering with excitement as they tore down the 
hill close by, Cavalier third. Round the sweep 
at the bottom he was pulling up fast ; and it was 
evident that he and a very handsome gray Arab 
had the race between them. It was nearly a 
dead heat as they ran into the straight — almost 
locked together ; but, thanks to Maurice's superior 
jockeyship, Cavalier won by a head! 

" Hoorosh ! hooray ! " cried Rody, who had 
also shared the box-seat — and almost upset me 
twice. " Ireland for ever ! " he shouted exultantly, 
as he leapt down, and dashed into the crowd. 

" That boy will certainly have to be consigned 
to a lunatic asylum yet,^' exclaimed Mrs. Vane, as 
she shut up her parasol. " * Hoorosh, hooray,' 
indeed ! He has carried off half the lace- frilling 
at the bottom of my dress, and nearly knocked me 
down ! " 

Many of our friends came wp \.o >Jcvfc c^xxsas^ 

YOU III. ^ 
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and congratulated me on my success; and after 
a little Maurice, uncle, and Rody arrived — a 
triumphant trio. 

"There's your bracelet, Nora," said Maurice, 
tossing up the case into my lap. It was certainly 
very handsome, and I was immediately beset by 
a considerable crowd, thirsting ' to see the prize^ 
Auntie and Mrs. Vane were in ecstasies with it, 
and Rody actually tried to clasp it on his 
sunburnt wrist. When I turned to make my 
acknowledgments to Maurice, he was gone! 

" The ladies' race " was the last event of the 
day, and soon heavily-laden carriages commenced 
to leave the course. Uncle insisted on my driving- 
home, and in a short time we were also under 
weigh, having previously offered a seat to Rody, 
which he declined. 

"Barney Magee is going to drive me home, 
and Beresford too; Barney has a nailing good 
horse, and Fm going to drive ; you see if I 
don't pass everything on the road. I'll be in 
Qoty before you can say *Jack Robinson.' '' 

As we drove out of the enclosure we were passed 
at a rapid pace by Rody, Maurice, and a hare- 
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brained Irish boy, in a very high dog-cart, witlk 
a very high-stepping steed. *^ Good-bye/^ criod 
Rody, sportively saluting us with his whip, " Pll let 
them know you are coming. I suppose you'll be 
in to breakfast to-morrow/' This was a cruel gibe 
at our hired horses, who were certainly anything 
but free-goers. It seemed to me that Rody was? 
a most rash and reckless driver, judging by the 
way he flburished his whip about, and whirled 
round corners. It was all a gentle slope down- 
hill now, and our horses' heads being set towards 
home, they trotted along at a good pace and 
held their own well. After we had gone about 
a mile we found the road blocked in front, and 
subsided to a slow jog. I was seated . with my 
back to the horses of course, as became my 
youth. As I sat nursing my bracelet and indulg- 
ing in a brown study, a shout and a loud crash 
on the road ahead of us caused me to start. 

" Hallo ! " cried a gentleman, who was riding 
past ; " I say, that's a bad accident ! " 

"What is it.^" I inquired, jumping up and 
looking over the coach-box. I shall never forget 
the sight that met my eyes. I saw the horse and 
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dog-cart that Maurice and Rody ^were driving 
rolling down the steep '^ kud," or precipice, at the 
side of the road — a fall of more than one hundred 
feet. Over and over it went. I saw it turn over 
three times, and I could look no longer. 

" The horse took fright and shied, and jumped 
over the bank ! " explained the stranger, with a 
pallid face. " I'll go on and see if I can lend any 
assistance,^' he added, cantering ahead. 

I looked at auntie and Mrs. Vane, and then 
made a movement to spring out of the carriage 
after him. 

^^ Stay where you are, child,*' said auntie, seiz- 
ing my arm ; '* it may not be so bad as it looks." 

But, in spite of her reassuring speech, her face 
was as pale as death, and her lips were quivering. 

'^They were all thrown out on the road, I'm 
sure," said Mrs. Vane, taking both my hands 
in hers and squeezing them tightly. We were 
four carriages away from the scene, and the 
road was now quite jammed with horses, and 
people on foot running past excitedly. 

" I must go, I will go ! " I said, struggling ; 
anything is better than this awful suspense." 
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"You will^be only in the way/' exclaimed auntie; 
have patience, the gentleman will bring us word 
immediately. You may be sure your uncle is there. 
Now, Nora, I insist** holding me back. 

Patience ! It was easy to say patience when 
every second seemed a year of agony. 

At last the stranger returned ; his florid face was 
ashy white, and his lips were working nervously 
as he moved his horse close up to the carriage. 

"Well?" we all said in a breath, "what has 
happened ? Is anyone hurt ? " 

"It is a bad business," he replied gravely; 
" two of the fellows are not much the worse, but 
the third, a fellow called Beresford, who was 
caught in the reins ^" 

" Yes, what of him ? " asked Mrs. Vane, in a 
voice that seemed far away. 

" He has been killed stone dead." 

I heard no more. There came a strange 
rushing and buzzing in my ears^ and I fainted — 

for the first time in ail my life. 

How long I remained iti this state I cannot 

say, but when I came to myadtf I was lying on a 

carriage rug on the grass^gB|kHjUft <tf tke road. 
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Auntie with an anxious face, was chafing one 
hand and Mrs. Vane the other. The neck of my 
habit was open, and I felt very cold and wet about 
my face and hair. 

" Where am I ? " I said, coming to, with a long 
sigh. " What is the matter } " I cried, endeavouring 
to start up. " Oh ! " as recollection came, '^ oh ! '" 
I said, covering my face with my hands and 
shuddering with horror, *' I remember all." 

'^^ora, my dear child," said auntie, "it was not 
as bad as you thought. He is not '' 

"iSTot killed ! '^ I gasped, removing my hands 
and looking at her with intense anxiety. 

"I^m as good as two dead men yet, Nora,'* 
said a voice beside me, and there, unless my eyes 
deceived me, stood Maurice, with concern and 
amazement plainly depicted in his face. He was 
bleeding from a cut in the temple ; his arm 
was bound up in an impromptu sling; his face 
was pale, and his coat all torn and covered with 
earth, but nevertheless, he was most palpably 
alive I 

Oh ! the relief of that moment ! Oh ! the: 
long long breath I took ! The revulsion of iieeluig^ 
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was such that I very nearly fainted for a second 
time — with j^. 

There was no doubt that I had disgraced 
myself. I had thought that Maurice was dead, 
and had fainted in the most open and notorious 
manner on the high-road. And here he was ! alive, 
and looking at me with grave and anxious eyes ! 

What would he think of me ? What could he 
think of me ? Well, at any rate, merely as my 
cousin, I had a right to faint for him ; he was a 
near relative and an old friend. I hoped he would 
consider that, and not think — and not think — 
what ? I did not choose to mention the other 
alternative, even to myself. I made a rapid re- 
covery, and, assisted by auntie and uncle, resumed 
my hat and staggered to the carriage, feeling most 
fearfully ashamed of myself. Maurice was offered, 
and accepted, a seat home ; and now the whole 
particulars of the accident were told. No one was 
much hurt ; but the horse was killed, and the dog- 
cart lay one hundred and fifty feet below the road, 
smashed to atoms. Rody had escaped with a few 
bruisa. .BMne y had occupied the back seat, and 
i having jumped out when he felt 
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the horse rising to the bank. ''Faith/' he said 
naively, '' when I saw that the beast was inclined 
to kill himself and us, says I to myself, ^111 be 
no party to the transaction/ and I made myself 
scarce." Maurice had been entangled in the 
reins, and had come off worst ; but by some 
miracle the second roll over freed him, and he 
was lucky enough to escape mth a few cuts and 
bruises and a sprained wrist ; he had been stunned 
at first, and seeing him lying so pale and motion- 
less^ and gathering a hint from the excited crowd 
— ^always prepared to make the worst of a similar 
catastrophe, our stranger acquaintance had brought 
us the bad news post haste. As we passed the 
scene of the late disaster, I could not restrain 
a shudder as I saw the broken bank, the torn-up 
ground, and far away down below, the red wheels 
of the dog-cart, and a brown inanimate mass. 

"You thought I was killed, did you, Nora?'* 
said Maurice, with an odd kind of tremble in his 
usually steady voice. 

'' Of course I did," I answered rather crossly. 

" How did it happen ? tell us all about it/' said 
Mrs. Vane, impaitiently. " I don't know when I 
got such a fright." 
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" Oh, it was partly Rody's fault ; he drives like 
'Jehu, the son of Nimshi,' and in a happy-go-lucky 
fashion. I only wonder we were not upset before. 
I never saw such a reckless whip. He thought he 
was driving the twig, I dare say," he added, look- 
ing at me. Any way, when we came to a block in 
the road, he tried to pull up sharp, and, to settle 
the matter, gave the horse a cut of the whip. He 
made one bound, broke the reins, and, feeling 
his head free, turned sharp round and jumped 
the ditch in a second. I shall not easily 
forget the sensation of going across country on 
wheels." 

"And where is Rody now?" asked auntie, 
very sternly. 

*^ Looking after the remains of the dog-cart and 
the carcass of the horse. Unfortunately, both were 
borrowed. Barney Magee had only ' the lend of 
the loan of them ' himself." 

"And Rody will have to pay for them?" I 
cried in dismay, " and he has not a rupee left. He 
told me he had drawn his month's pay in advance. 
Wretched boy, what will he do } " 

"We wiU^^H||^te|^Maurice carelessly. 

''Fof Jl^^^^^^^^HfeMdir broken b^ 
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that wild boy ? " cried auntie, who was extremely 
wroth with Rody. 

"It was altogether an accident, Mrs. Neville. 
Indeed you must not be angry with Rody." 

"Well, thank God that none of you were 
killed, it's not his fault that you were not.^' 

" We had an extraordinary escape. When I 
look down the place we went over I can hardly 
understand how we live to tell the tale." 

I was silent nearly all the way home. I felt 
tired and sick, and altogether upset. Mrs. Vane,. 
Maurice, and auntie chattered away together, just 
like old times. His spirits were as high as ever 
this evening, and he seemed bent on restoring^ 
Rody to auntie's good graces. The time passed 
like five minutes instead of half-an-hour, and we 
found ourselves at home. Maurice declined to 
come in, and took leave of us at the gate. He 
shook hands with auntie, with Mrs. Vane, and^ 
lastly, with me. Holding my hand in his, he saidi 
" Nora, I hope you will be all right to-morrow, and 
able to come to the Club ball. Keep a dance for 
me^^ he whispered in a lower tone, as the carriage 
moved on, and he disappeared. 
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" Keep a dance for me ; keep a dance for me/* 
kept lingering in my ears till it lost all sense and 
meaning. I tried to understand what it meant — 
what Maurice meant; Maurice, who treated me 
with the gravest, most frozen politeness on every 
occasion. And now he said, *' Keep a dance for 
mer A good night^s rest, a long, long sleep, 
restored me completely ; and the next morning I 
was quite myself once more. Of" course the races 
and the accident were abundantly discussed and 
talked about, and many were the visitors who 
came to see the bracelet and hear about the upset 
As we dawdled over our five-o'clock tea, Rody 
presented himself and endeavoured to carry off 
the accident with a high hand. But it was of no 
use. We scolded him well, and did our utmost to 
terrify him, with prospect of an enormous bill for 
damages, and perhaps a law-suit into the bargain. 

"Oh, that's all right," he said with a knowing grin^ 
totally unmoved by our apprehensions on his behalf* 

"Why, y ow know you haven't four annas, much 
less fourteen hundred rupees," I cried in indignant 
amazement 

"Never you mindj Min;CwtQntyl it's not 
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going to come out of your pocket. It's going to 
be all right ; and the dog-cart can be mended/* 

The fact was, that Maurice was to pay, as I 
afterwards discovered. Maurice had reasons of 
his own for being in an unusually generous 
humour. 

" And so you fainted ! " observed Rody, point- 
edly. " That was a pretty business, and all owing 
to alarm and anxiety of mind on my behalf! " 

" No, indeed^ it was not. ' Naught was never in 
danger,'" I replied rashly, 

"Then you must have been overcome on 
Beresford's account ! Phew ! " and he gave a long, 
shrill, ear-piercing whistle. " Sits the wind in that 
quarter? Well, there's nothing like beginning with 
a little aversion — or, indeed^ a good deal. I leave 
him in your hands with the utmost confidence. 
You can avenge us of that loft business when you 
are married to him, Nora ! IVe never forgiven him 
to this day." 

" Rody," I exclaimed,reddening,"youare unbear- 
able. Your rudeness and vulgarity are intolerable.'* 

" You would like to box my ears, just as you 
did in the good old times ; now^ wouldn't you ? 
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But hark ! He comes ! as they say in the play. 
Enter the hero of the piece — exeunt " (waving his 
hands) "all minor characters — hero and heroine 
— love scene — tableau ! " 

"Hush, hush. Do be quiet, you horrid boy!" said 
Mrs. Vane to the irrepressible youth, as at that 
moment uncle and Maurice walked into the veranda. 

I only remained long enough to give them each 
a cup of tea, and then, with an excuse of the 
vaguest description, I effected my exit. Rody, 
with Maurice in the room, was a good deal more 
than I could stand ; so I fled to my own snuggery, 
and looked at my finery for the evening. 
Drugo had already spread my ball-dress on 
the bed ; it was a combination of black tulle and 
black satin, and large ox-eyed daisies, and was 
both beautiful and new ; my long black gloves and 
satin shoes reposed side by side with my fan and 
handkerchief, and my bouquet stood on the dressing- 
table in a tumbler of water. Nothing was left for 
me to do. I dared not return to the drawing- 
room, it opened on the same veranda as my 
room^ and I could distinctly hear Rody's loud 
hilarious laugh leading the van in all the mirth. 
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They were evidently enjoying themselves very 
much, I thought regretfully ; but to return to 
brave Rody, and to be quizzed about Maurice 
before his very face, was beyond the limits of my 
endurance ! 

Behold us at the ball, and at a large and 
very gay ball ! Everything had been done on 
a magnificent scale you could see at a glance* 
Although there were fewer tents and not 
so much outside decoration as we found on 
similar occasions in the warm and sunny plains, 
yet large suites of rooms had been thrown open, 
and everything arranged in a quiet unostentatious 
way, to promote facilities for flirtation. Chairs, in 
twos and threes, were grouped or scattered about 
in the most subtle and sentimental situations. 
A profusion of flowers and plants met our eyes 
on all sides. The ball-room itself was enough to 
compel the most obstinate male " wall-flower '* to 
take the floor, and the lighting and band were 
perfection. 

The room was already tolerably crowded when 
we entered. Auntie, in black velvet and point lace^ 
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looking the queen of chaperons; Mrs. Vane, 
bewitching in gray tulle and scarlet geraniums ; 
and I, as before hinted, in black — ^black was 
always becoming to me! at least, so I had been told. 

" Le nair est si flatteur pour les blondes'^ The 
only colour about me was my bouquet. I wore 
my race-bracelet and diamond solitaire earrings, 
and a large diamond star — a most extravagant 
present from Uncle Jim my last birthday. Poor 
Uncle Jim ! I amsure he thought he was making 
up to me, in a small way, for all the splendid 
jewels I had relinquished along with Major 
Percival. 

I glanced round the room and saw Maurice 
dancing with Miss Ross, of course. I mentally 
observed, "I put him down in my programme, 
for number eight," and then proceeded to fill my 
card. The first Lancers were Rody's due ; as I 
flatly refused to dance a round one with him, 
telling him "that it would be worse than going, 
into action," for his wild bounds and frantic 
rushes were a sight, once seen, never for- 
gotten. The square dances were few and far 
between, and ours was preceded by a couple of 
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waltzes; but the instant "Trial by Jury" struck 
up, Rody came over to where I was standing 
with my late partner and almost hauled me off, 
to take my place at the top of the set. 

" Do you know, Nora, joking apart," looking 
round the room and pretending to stand on his 
tiptoes, and then staring hard at me, " I believe 
you are about the best-looking girl here to-night ; 
really — bar jokes." 

" You donH mean it, Rody ! '^ I answered im- 
pressively. 

" Yes, and you took the shine out of them at 
the races, too. Kilcool for ever ! I say. I wonder 
what Sweetlips and Dan and Patsey would think 
if they could have a squint at you now ? They 
would never know you. Look here," he gabbled 
on as we returned to our places after visiting, 
"You ought to make a good match, you know,, 
and marry some heavy swell with heaps of coin, 
and keep lots of first-class hunters, and offer a 
perennial welcome to old friends." 

"You may consider yourself certain of a wel- 
come and a mount, Rody." 

"Listen to me, Nora," he said, coming \^tf 
close and speaking \tv ^ \o\^ , mysterious whisper; 
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"you know very well that I am a rough, awkward 
fellow, but I am your friend, and I look upon 
you as just as much my sister as Deb/^ 

"Of course you do," I returned with con- 
viction. " It would be very odd, if you did not/' 

" Well, I only wanted to say a word in your 
ear ; maybe I'm putting my foot in it, but you 
won't be offended with me, will you?" appre- 
hensively. 

"No/' I replied, laughing, "you may trust 
me, I won't be offended. You were not always 
so mindful of my feelings ! '' 

Yet what was the boy going to say } Vivid 
recollections of his various social blunders rose 
before my mind's eye. Wretched Rody had a 
fearful knack of inquiring after the wrong people, 
and saying the wrong things to the wrong person. 

Then here goes : " Don't set your young affec- 
tions on Maurice Beresford. He is a rare good 
fellow, I know — a brick of the first water ; but 
he is going the pace, and no mistake, with that 
scraggy, black-looking Miss Ross." 

Rody, in the character of a mentor, was some- 
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disconcerted, but with tolerably outward equani- 
mity. " There is no need to warn me. I know 
that Maurice is engaged, he told me so himself.'^ 

"Did he.^" ejaculated Rody, staring at me 
hard with his little, round, intelligent eyes. 
"Humph,'' he muttered; "I don't think much 
of his taste." 

" Chacun d son goAt, Some day you will choose 
for yourself, and maybe we won't think much of 
your taste. Every eye forms its own beauty." 

" It would be a queer eye that would form 
any beauty out of Miss Ross," he retorted 
contemptuously. 

"Come, come, Rody, why are you so bitter 
and so hard to please } even I, a lady^ think her 
very handsome. Now here's the grand chain, and 
we are outside, and for mercy's sake keep there." 

At last it was Maurice's dance. After we 
had taken several turns we paused for a little,, 
and looked on. We discussed the music, criticised 
the dresses, and praised the floor. I observed 
Miss Ross, in a primrose-coloured gauze, leaning 
against tlie opposite wall, and conversing with 
her partner — a man with mere whiskers, and no 
moustache — ^with utvusuaX ^.tCvm'aX.voti: 
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" How well your fiancee looks to-night ! What 
a pretty girl she is ! " I remarked — the subject of 
his engagement had a hideous and irresistible 
fascination for me. 

" She is," replied Mauricej glancing, not at 
Miss Ross, but at me, with a look of grave, 
critical inspection. 

" If she is as nice as she looks," I continued, 
somewhat embarrassed by his steady gaze, "I 
am sure you will be very happy, and you have 
my best — ^wishes." I had made this little speech 
with no small efforl^ but I had said itj and said 
it with a smile. 

" Thank you very much," he replied com- 
posedly, scribbling vaguely on his programme 
with an odd expression on his face. 

" She admires this bracelet," holding up my 
wrist, "and I intend to order a similar one for 
her at Orr's as my wedding present." 

" Your good wishes and present are very 
kindly intended, Nora. But are you quite certain 
that you know the lady to whom I am engaged ? " 

" Oh yes, of course I do," I answered quick] 
' " Miss Ross ; I know her slightly ; 
I hope to know her better e« J 
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"Miss Ross! Certainly not; she is engaged. 
That part of the story is quite correct — engaged 
to the gentleman she is dancing with ; he is 
a naval officer on the China station, and an old 
schoolfellow of mine. He arrived here yester- 
day, and as soon as we return to Cheetapore the 
wedding will take place. And so you thought 
I was engaged to Miss Ross ? '^ 

" I must confess I did, so do most people, you 
seem such friends." 

*'So we are, I like her extremely. She is 
a particularly nice girl, and being her father's 
A.D.C., and her intended's former schoolfellow, 
we have seen a great deal of each other, and con- 
sequently society leaps at the conclusion that we 
are engaged ! I wonder how Rockfield would 
relish the intelligence?" 

"Then if it is not Miss Ross, to whom are 
you engaged ? Surely, Maurice, you will tell me 
her name. I should like to know her. I should 
like to be friends with my future cousin." 

"Should you really like to see her? Would 
you care to be introduced to her now — ^this 
evening?'' he asked very earnestly. 

" I should " 1 teipWed fvttalY. '* Yes, very mudhi 
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indeed. Is she here?'' looking round with a 
sinking heart. 

"Come along then," offering his arm and 
leading me into the corridor, where dozens of 
couples were walking and sitting and standing, 
now that the waltz had wailed out its very last bars. 
As we proceeded down the lobby, steering in 
and out among the crowd, I made a rapid mental 
review of all the girls on the hills. 

Who could it be } Not Laura Jenkins ; he had 
never spoken six words to her. Not Miss Farquhar; 
he had only seen her twice. Who could it be ? 

" I think you will find her in here,'' said Maurice, 
pushing open a door, and ushering me into a 
small boudoir. It was perfectly empty. I looked 
eagerly round — not a soul to be seen but ourselves, 

"Well, where is she.?" I asked impatiently; 
" you see she is not here." 

"Yes, there she is, right behind you," he 
answered coolly. " Allow me to present you to an 
old friend." 

I turned with a violent start; and, in a long 
mirror between two windows, I confronted a full 
length reflection oi myself^mysAi, with earnest, 
expectant expramon ami parted lips^ grasping my 
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fan in one hand and my bouquet in the other. 
Quickly recovering, I turned round and said, " If 
you intend this for a joke, Cousin Maurice, I fail to 
see the point. What do you mean?" I inquired, 
looking at him indignantly. 

^ It is no joke, but sober, solemn sense, I assure 
you,'' he returned, leaning his arm on the back of a 
high chair^ and encountering my gaze with perfect 
equanimity. 

** Now you have seen ray fianc^e^ come and sit 
down here," motioning me towards the sofa, 
" and tell me what you think of her. Is she likely 
to be as nice as she is pretty? Is there any chance 
of your being good friends? Come," he said, 
taking me by the hand, and speaking with unusual 
earnestness, "come, and let us sit down and talk it 
all over. 

'^ Maurice, how can you ?'' I stammered, divided 
equally between a desire to laugh and to cry. 
"What are you thinking of? You must be mad I 
I am not engaged to you." 

" No, but I am pledged to you. I gave your 
grandfather my solemn word of honour 
you ; you heard me yourself; to many 
as long as you were single. Nothii 
marriage with anotioiet mati caxw fcta tj^ 
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"You are not bound to me in any way," I 
urged impetuously ; " and if you are waiting for 
your release till I marry, you will wait a long time. 
I mean to live and die an old maid." 

" Really!" looking down on me with an expres- 
sion of amused incredulity. 

" Believe me, Maurice, I am perfectly in earnest. 
I have, as you know, a happy home and kind 
friends. Grandfather^s bargain no longer applies 
to me. I am even better off than he imagined I 
should be. Do not think of me. And if there is 
anyone you really care for, I implore you not to be 
held back by that rash, foolish vow. Tm sure 
grandfather was doting when he exacted such a 
promise. I should be miserable — most miserable 
— all my life, if I thought that I was standing 
between you and your happiness. Take your 
release from me. I give it to you in grandfather's 
name," tendering my bouquet in my excitement. 

I made this long speech with breathless haste, 
and with all the eagerness and earnestness I could 
command, Maurice meanwhile surveying me with 
marked attention. 

" Is your decision final, Nora ? Are you fully 
to be an old maid t Have you considered 
"• upell ? You are otvly tweaVj? 
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" I have ! " I replied firmly. 

"Could fio one tempt you to change your 
mind ? " his eyes imperatively fastened on mine. 

I shook my head with great resolution. 

" No one ? *' he repeated with emphasis^ still 
standing before me. 

Then bending lower, and forcibly removing my 
fan, to which my eyes were glued, he proceeded : 

" Look at me, Nora, and tell me * the truth, and 
nothing but the truth.* *' 

I looked up (please be lenient), fully prepared 
to tell a falsehood. 

^^ Could If ^^ he whispered. 

For all answer I covered my face with my hands. 

"Come," he said, sitting down beside me on 
the sofa. "I am not going to take silence for 
consent this time. Nora, which is it to be, yes 
or no ? '' 

" Yes," I replied, almost under my breath. 

" Then why did you tell me such a story just 
now — such a flagrant, unblushing fib ? " 

" Because — because — I did not. I meant that 
I would marry no one — but you. But you scarcely 
expected me to tell you so,** I stammered, recover- 
ing my senses and my tongue.** 

"I don*t see Y/Vvy v^^ ^o>M tvq»\.\\\. \^ l^at? 
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year/' responded Maurice, coolly fanning himself 
with my property. 

" I declare, sir," I exclaimed, between laughing 
and crying, " nothing like your impudence was ever 
heard in all the annals of proposals/' 

"You must remember that this is the second 
time I have asked you, my dear Nora. The first 
time I was a little nervous certainly, but I find that 
it's nothing when you're used to it.'' 

" Why did you ask me a second time, when I 
behaved so badly to you the first ? " I asked impul- 
sively. 

" Oh, why do people do lots of foolish things ? 
Why, for instance, are you going to give me a kiss, 
and that door most invitingly ajar ? " 

" I am not going to do anything of the sort," I 
exclaimed, flushing crimson, and moving precipi- 
tately away. 

" Oh well, / have no such scruples," returned 
Maurice, calmly suiting the action to the word. 
" I'm not robbing anyone else this time, am I ? 
You are not secretly engaged, are you ? " 

"Don't," I cried, almost in tears; "I know 
I richly deserve it, but I can't bear it," I concluded, 
almost breaking down. 

"Well, then, we wiVV m^^ ^ ix^'^ ^^^sX^ 
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Nora/' he said, taking my hand ; " we won't 
say how badly you treated me once upon a 
time, or how frightfully cut up I was — we will 
let bygones be bygones. When I heard that 
your engagement was broken off, like the poor, 
foolish moth, I came back again to the candle 
to try my luck, and when they told me that 
you were up here I threw up the last of my 
leave and followed you. I was off my shooting 
altogether too; I could not hold a rifle straight, 
thanks to thinking of you, so I left the other 
fellows at Bandipore and came up, just to have 
a look round and see how the land lay/' 

"Yes, go on/' I said, smiling through my 
tears, and gradually recovering my self-possession. 

"Well, I did not think much of my chance, 
I can assure you, and only yesterday it dawned 
upon me that I had ^ faint one/' 

" If you are going to make bad puns, Maurice, 
I tell you solemnly that I'll have nothing to do 
with you. You know what Dr. Johnson said/* 

"All right, Nora, I'll make a bargain with 
you. I'll give up making puns — which is by 
no means a severe deprivation, as they are not 
at all in my line — andj/ou — ^will give up flirting/* 
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" I never flirt," I replied, sniffing at my bouqueL 

" O— o— oh ! What, never ? " 

"Well, hardly ever,'^ I replied, bursting, out 
laughing. " But seriously, I don't think I ever did 
flirt — intentionally/' 

"A flirting wife is an abomination," said 
Maurice quite gravely, "and as I believe I have 
enormous resources of latent jealousy in my 
disposition, we should never * get on.* " 

"Make your mind quite easy about me, 
Maurice. I shall never give you any anxiety 
on that score, I mean to be a model.'' 

"You said that you would rather die than 
marry me!" Maurice remarked mischievously* 
"And now, what do you say? Say something 
nice, Nora," he added pleadingly; 'Tm sure I 
deserve it, if ever a fellow did." 

"I say— I say — that I believe I would die 
if you married anyone else. Will that suit you .^ " 
I answered, turning my head away to conceal 
my blushes. I have every reason to know that 
Maurice was gratified with this remark. We 
had a great deal to say to one another — a very 
^reat deal. At last it occurred to me that there 
were other inhabitants of the* globe beddes our* 
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selves, and those other inhabitants included at 
least half-a-dozen of my much ill-used partners. 

"We really must go back to the ball-room, 
Maurice," I said at length. 

" Yes, I suppose we ought to make a move," he 
returned discontentedly ; ''but," brightening, '^of 
course you will dance with me for the rest of the 
evening." 

"Indeed, I shall do nothing of the sort I'm 
engaged for every dance ! If you behave very 
decorously, I may go down to supper with you — 
and I may not," I said, rising and walking over 
to the glass, and giving myself a last fond look as 
I turned to leave the room. 

" Well, is she as pretty as you expected ? " said 
Maurice, surveying my reflection with a triumphant 
smile. " Look here, Nora," he added, with his hand 
on the door, " my leave is up in a fortnight." 

" But you can easily get more," I returned. 

"Not so easily as you imagine. Listen to 
me," he continued, facing me, "I mean to be 
married in a month. A month will give you 
lots of time to get your finery ; a trousseau is 
all nonsense in my opinion. However, 1*11 wait 
a nionth," with an air of great generosity. 
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"A month!'' I cried. "Why not say to- 
morrow, at once ? " I added ironically. " I never 
heard of such absurdity. We have been engaged 
about ten minutes, and you talk of being married 
in a month. A likely tale ! '' 

*• We have been engaged exactly seven years, 
and in four weeks* time you will find yourself 
Mrs. Beresford/* he replied inflexibly. 

" Well, Fm sure ! '' I gasped. " I " 
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So am I ; quite sure,'' he interrupted, push- 
ing the door wide open in order to permit me to 
pass out, thus bringing the argument to a con- 
clusion, and denying me the privilege of the last 
word. The lobby was crowded, and almost the 
first person we encountered was Rody. 

"Now, this is what I call really very nice," 
he exclaimed, scrutinising us with folded arms. 
" Are you aware that you have been absent these 
four dances, Nora, that all the stewards are 
out in the compound looking for you with 
lanterns, and that a select body of your partners 
have gone down to drag the lake?" 

" You don't mean to say so. What fun ! " I 
replied with unusual animation. 

"Hal what have you been a.b<y\\.\" V^ 
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asked, as if struck by some new idea. " To judge 
from your face you have come in for a fortune ! " 

*' My face is my fortune ! '' I returned promptly. 

** Pm not at all so sure of that. We all know 

that old Uncle Jim is a rich man, and '* I 

fancy that a glance at Maurice revealed the truths 
for he suddenly paused, seized him eagerly by 
the hand, exclaiming : 

" ril see you through it, old fellow ; I'll walk you 
up the plank ; TU be your best man with pleasure." 

"Indeed you won^t," returned Maurice reso- 
lutely ; "goodness knows ze/^^/ practical joke might 
occur to your lively imagination. No ; very many 
thanks. I have a steady, respectable gunner in 
my mind's eye, who will, I hope, fill that arduous 
post." Our prolonged absence had been noted 
by Mrs. Vane and auntie ; the former gave me a 
significant look as she floated by, and I was 
immediately seized upon by an ill-used partner^ 
and hurried away into the crowd myself. 

I found time to whisper to auntie, during a 

pause in the waltz. Dear old lady, how pleased she 

looked! I noticed Uncle Jim and Maurice in 

solemn conclave in a doorway, and for once I am 

-ronv/nced that the topvc o^ \.\vfc conversation was 
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not shikar. The evening came to an end at last 
— came to an end only too soon. As long as 
I live I shall always have tender recollections of 
that Club ball 

"Well, who was right ? " said Mrs. Vane, follow- 
ing me into my room, holding her candle up quite 
close to my rosy cheeks, and surveying me most 
complacently. ''This is rather better than the 
last affair? Eh?" she added triumphantly. 
"Well, I won't trample on you now you are 
down, but I was right and you were wrong, 
yxixx wicked old antediluvian ! '^ 

Now that I have told my story, there is 
no need to linger over insignificant details. 
It was settled that Maurice was to take six 
months' leave, and we were to revisit Gallow, 
vid Italy and France. Rody (who was also 
going home on furlough) and Deb were to 
meet us there, and we were to have a grand 
" rendezvous " under the old beech-tree, and 
exhume the bottle! Six of the prettiest girls 
in Ooty were to be my bridesmaids ; and who 
should be my principal attendant to the altar 
to hold my gloves and ty^miw"*— — ^ 
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Who but Miss Ross! 

Different people said different things — a great 
deal too kind and much undeserved, as far as 
I was concerned ; and presents were showered 
on us by many generous hands. 

Uncle was delighted ; *' it was too good to be 
true/* he declared ten times a day. Mrs. Vane 
said, " she always knew how it would be." Mrs. 
Fox said, " that it was no great match after all ! 
Only a captain in the Horse Artillery, and by 
all accounts, as poor as a rat.** Rody said, " It 
beat Banagher." Mrs. Gower said, "that Miss 
Neville was engaged to a different man every 
time she went to the hills, and she would believe 
in no wedding unless she saw it!" Maurice 

said No. You can't expect me to tell 

you what Maurice said. I say, that I am the 
happiest girl under the Southern Cross, and 
that after next week there will be no longer such 
a person as — PRETTY Miss Neville. 



THE END. 
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